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“We Are Neighbors Exchanging Goods and Services,” Affeeted by Each Other’s Welfare 


Commercial Relations Between 


INDIA and the United States 


D. A. KEARNS-PRESTON 


MIDDLE EAST BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


L. WAS NOT UNTIL World War II 
that the United States and India really 
discovered each other. Although there 
have long been American missionaries in 
India, very few American businessmen 
have visited the country and even fewer 
have resided in the country for the pur- 
pose of carrying on business. 

During the recent war, all this was 
changed. The fact that India and the 
United States were allies in the struggle 
began to draw us closer together. In 
1941, the Office of the American Com- 
missioner was established in New Delhi, 
and India established an Agent General 
in Washington: and the following year 
an American Technical Mission, headed 
by Henry F. Grady, was sent to India to 


make a survey of India’s productive 
resources.’ 
As the war progressed, the United 


States shipped large quantities of U. S. 
goods to India under the lend-lease pro- 
gram, and India shipped its products to 
the United States as a part of its re- 
ciprocal-aid program. American troops 
became a common sight in India, and 
American techniques were observed in 
the U.S. Army operation of the Bengal- 
Assam Railway and the port of Calcutta 
and in the construction of numerous air 
fields. American industrial know-how 
was demonstrated in such undertakings 
as the Bangalore Aircraft Factory, built 
and supervised by Americans. The 
fabulous Ledo Road was built by Ameri- 
can Army engineers over extremely dif- 
ficult mountain terrain in northeast 
Assam to Mongyu in Burma? 


‘The report of this Mission was later pub- 
lished by the Government of India under the 
title “A Survey of India’s Industrial Pro- 
duction for War Purposes.” 

*See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 
14, 1945, for details of this undertaking. 
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Keen Interest Displayed 


All of these things and more brought 
Indians and Americans into a greater 
appreciation and understanding of one 
another, and great interest was shown in 
developing closer business and commer- 
cial relations. Even before the war was 
ended, delegations of Indian industri- 
alists and businessmen visited the United 
States for this purpose. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 21, 1945, pub- 
lished upon the occasion of the visit of 
a group of India’s leading industrialists.) 
Indian students also began coming to 
this country in such large numbers that 
in the past five years 6,000 have studied 
in the United States. 

U. S. trade statistics also reveal the 
change that has taken place in our rela- 
tionships (see table appended). Prior to 
the war, our annual exports to India 
rarely exceeded $60,000,000 in value, and 
the annual average from 1904 (the year 
in which India was first listed separately 
in U. S. trade statistics) to 1940, was 
only $31,273,000. During the 5 years 
1941-1945, the value of our annual ex- 
ports to India was $457,151,000, includ- 
ing lend-lease, of which our cash sales 
averaged $65,430,000. Annual _ export 
values for the next 3 years were $181,- 
065,000, $401,068,000, and $298,116,000— 
for 1946, 1947, and 1948, respectively. 

The figures on U.S. imports from India 
are noteworthy not only for the in- 
crease shown but also because of the 
fact that, prior to 1947, the United States 
consistently bought more from India 
than it sold. Beginning with 1947, how- 
ever, India’s merchandise trade balance 
with the United States has shown a 
deficit. Thus, India’s historical position 
as a net dollar earner has been reversed, 
and India is now among those countries 
having a dollar shortage. 


Strong Economy in View 


On August 15, 1947, India became a 
free and independent state. It has since 
passed through two difficult years adding 
constantly to its stature as a nation. It 
has unified and reduced in number more 
than 500 Indian states and has made 


progress with respect to its problems of 
food supply and land tenure. Though 
many problems remain, only now is India 
able to direct its attention to long- 
awaited plans for economic development. 

For many years Indians have protested 
the position of foreign capital in the 
country and have said that they would 
develop India with Indian capital once 
freedom was accomplished. The price 
of freedom has been high, and the post- 
partition India of today is not the India 
visualized by those who thus spoke. The 
cost of Government is great, taxes are 
high (although concessions to new indus- 
tries have recently been made), wages 
have been mounting, the fortunes of the 
Princes are gone, and those who possess 
“risk capital” are reluctant to invest. 
The productivity of industry has declined 
since the war and is now barely holding 
its own. India’s leaders have come to 
realize that India needs foreign assist- 
ance, and lots of it. 

India has great resources and, with 
help, can develop a strong economy. Its 
needs, as expressed by Indian officials 
and private interests in India, are (1) an 
undetermined amount of dollar loans, 
(2) technical assistance, and (3) a cli- 
mate favorable to private investment, 
both Indian and foreign. Two recent 
loans by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development of 
$34,000,000 and $10,000,000, respectively, 
are a beginning on the first of these. 
Any application of the President’s Point 
Four Program would certainly include 
India in its efforts to provide technical 
assistance to promote agriculture, for- 
estry, animal husbandry, irrigation, 
power, and industry. It remains for the 
Indians themselves to create that cli- 
mate necessary to induce private capital 
to invest in industry. 

The building of industry in India calls 
for large-scale importation of capital 
goods. If this could be effected as the 
share of the foreign investor without the 
expenditure of India’s foreign exchange, 
it would go far to solve India’s dollar 
problem. In fact, no more practical 
means of solving this problem has yet 
been suggested. 

(Continued on p. 42) 





Netherlands Exporters Given Incentive To Sell in North America 


Netherlands’ New Attack on 
the Dollar Problem 


WALTER BUCHDAHL 


EUROPEAN BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


I, A NEW ATTACK on the dollar 
shortage which has plagued the Nether- 
lands since the end of World War IT, and 
which continues to be one of the main 
current concerns of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment (see table 1), Netherlands au- 
thorities have announced a new plan 
designed to increase exports of Nether- 
lands goods to the United States and 
Canada. 

The plan- preceded by about 2 weeks 
and was designed quite independently of 
the devaluation of the guilder by 30.2 
percent announced on September 20. 
The devaluation itself, of course, con- 
stitutes a very direct attack on the prob- 
lem, although on a different aspect. 
While the features of the plan by their 
very nature are independent of the rate 
of exchange, the devaluation will help 
to provide a favorable climate for the 
drive. 

The main points of the new program 
include special incentives to be granted 
to Netherlands exporters, who will now 
be allowed to retain and dispose rather 
freely of 10 percent of their net dollar 
receipts; the appointment of a Director 
of Export Promotion in the Netherlands, 
and of Trade Commissioners in North 
America; the formation of export asso- 
ciations in the Netherlands; and a large- 
scale sales and advertising campaign in 
the United States. 


TABLE 1.—Netherlands Trade With the 
United States 


[Thousands of dollars] ° 





Six 
Item 1938 1946 1947 1948 months 
of 1949 
Imports 84,369 201,497 450,342 324,314 178,179 
Exports 20, 430 14, 313 19, 122 27, 658 17, 705 
Balance. —63, 939 —187, 184 —431, 220 —296, 656 —160, 475 





Source: Yearly and monthly statistics of the Nether- 
lands Central Bureau of Statistics, The Hague. 
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Impelling Motives 


THIS PLAN IS BASED on the realization 
that the dollar deficit, which is mainly 
a trade deficit, must be narrowed con- 
siderably if the Netherlands is to con- 
tinue purchases in the United States on 
a level consistent with the maintenance 
of the present standard of living and the 
providing of work for the country’s grow- 
ing labor force. The prewar trade deficit 
with the United States presented no 
problem to the Netherlands, since it was 
more than offset by dollar income from 
the East Indies, by revenue from Nether- 
lands investments in the United States, 
and by earnings of the large Netherlands 
shipping fleet. This structure, however, 
was thoroughly shaken by World War II 
and its aftereffects. Most of the former 
dollar-earning sources had dried up. On 
the other hand, imports from the United 
States skyrocketed until in 1947 they were 
more than five times the prewar figure, 
although a part of this increase reflects 
higher prices in the United States. The 
Netherlands, hit harder by the war than 
most other Western European countries, 
had to turn to the United States as the 
only country in a position to supply the 
most urgent consumption needs of the 
Netherlands population and the raw ma- 
terials and the capital equipment neces- 
sary to start the nation’s industries again. 

Exports to the United States, on the 
other hand, have remained far below the 
prewar value, in consequence of the slow 
postwar recovery of industry and agri- 
culture, the large postwar demand for 
consumer goods which ordinarily would 
have been exported, and insufficient sup- 
plies of Indonesian raw materials for- 
merly available for reexport. The fact 
that prices obtainable for Netherlands 
export commodities were frequently 
higher in European markets than in the 
dollar area formed an additional impedi- 
ment to an increase in exports, especially 
since the Netherlands exporter actually 
did not receive dollars from the proceeds 
of his sales but had to accept Netherlands 
guilders instead. 

As a result of all these factors the 
percentage of Netherlands imports from 
the United States covered by exports to 
this country dropped from 25 in 1938 


to 7 percent in 1946, reached its lowest 
roint with 4.2 percent in 1947, and in- 
creased slowly to 8.5 percent in 1948 and 
10 percent during the first 6 months in 
1949. The absolute figures, as shown in 
table 1, reveal a cumulative trade def- 
icit for the postwar years, up to the 
present time, of more than US$1,000,. 
¢00,000. The inconvertibility into dol- 
lars of other European currencies, in 
which the Netherlands has a more fa- 
vorable position, increases the problem 
of meeting the present and prospective 
collar trade deficits. 

Netherlands authorities had long been 
aware of the need for decreasing the 
trade deficit with the dollar area. Even 
before the European Recovery Program, 


they had worked out plans severely lim- | 
iting imports from the United States. | 


The proposed limitation was so stringent 
in fact that it would have reduced the 
already modest standard of living pre- 
vailing in 1946 and 1947 to a level as low 
as that of the war years. 


dollars made full execution of these 


; 


$$ 


While ERP | 


plans unnecessary, the Netherlands has | 
still had to limit imports from the United | 


States other than raw 


materials and | 


machinery and has admitted very few | 


consumer goods except bread grains. 
The demand for United States capital 
f£00ds is expected to continue for some 
time and on a scale considerably larger 
than before the war. It is probable that 
part of these imports will again be 
financed by dollars earned in the Indo- 
nesia-United States trade, by greater 
revenue from Netherlands shipping, and, 
to the extent that convertibility of Eu- 
ropean currencies can be achieved, by 


credit balances resulting from European | 


trade. 


Still, it is doubtful whether the 


Netherlands will be able to balance its | 
accounts with the United States by cur- | 


rent earnings alone. 


Aim To Minimize Gap 


IN ORDER TO NARROW this future 
deficit, Netherlands authorities have for 


some time stressed the urgent necessity | 


of exporting more goods to the dollar 
area. 
lands industry as well as by Netherlands 
semiofficial agencies, to find new mar- 
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kets in the United States and Canada. 
small individual exhibitions were held 
in New York, in Washington, and in 
some other cities of the United States. 
Official lists of goods available for export 
were compiled and with the assistance 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce were disseminated among in- 
terested importers. Netherlands officials 
on several occasions visited the United 
States and conferred with leaders of the 
American business community and with 
interested Government agencies about 
the prospects for expansion of Nether- 
lands exports. Some of the suggestions 
made were almost immediately applied 
in practice, particularly those concern- 
ing the packaging and wrapping of con- 
sumer goods destined for the North 
American markets. 

But exports, although showing some 
improvement in 1948 and 1949, remain 
too low to promise an increase sufficient 
to eliminate the Netherlands dollar deficit 
after ERP. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment therefore decided to institute an 
export campaign on a scale heretofore 
unknown in the Netherlands, and di- 
rected mainly at the United States and 
Canada. It stressed the fact that this 
drive will be promoted largely by private 
industry and business, while the Govern- 
ment will confine itself to guidance and 
assistance. 

The main points of this campaign were 
outlined in a speech made by the Nether- 
lands Minister of Economic Affairs, Jon 
R. M. van der Brink, at the opening of 
the Utrecht Autumn Fair, on September 
6, 1949, and were published in the offi- 
cial Netherlands newspaper Economische 
Voorlichting, of September 7, 1949. 


Partial Retention of Dollar 
Proceeds 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT fea- 
tures of this program is to allow the 
Netherlands exporter to retain 10 per- 
cent of the net dollar proceeds from ex- 
ports to the United States and Canada 
for certain services and goods. 

In practice this regulation, which ac- 
cording to Netherlands official sources is 
effective as of September 7, 1949, will be 
applied as follows: 

The Netherlands exporter, after ob- 
taining the usual export and foreign- 
exchange licenses, and after having made 
the sale, may apply for an import and 
foreign-exchange license for goods or 
Services to be bought with 10 percent of 
his net dollar receipts. Such import 
licenses will be issued without any limi- 
tation on the type of goods to be im- 
ported, and will always be granted in the 
case of purchases in the United States or 
Canada. The Netherlands exporter may 
also convert such dollars into the cur- 
rency of any other country except Switz- 
erland, and buy goods originating in 
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Some Netherlands products as shown at the Utrecht Fair. 


those countries, although such purchases 
must be in agreement with the provisions 
of bilateral trade treaties. The 10 per- 
cent may also be used for travel expenses, 
in accordance with regulations issued by 
the Netherlands Bank. 

The only limitation of the use of this 
money in the United States and Canada 
is that it cannot be invested in American 
shares or securities, nor may it be trans- 
ferred to another person in the Nether- 
lands or abroad. The privilege of retain- 
ing 10 percent of the net dollar revenue 
is not granted in connection with re- 
exports to the United States and Canada, 
as, for instance, in the case of return 
shipments. 

It is not possible at present to say to 
what extent American commodities here- 
tofore excluded from importation into 
the Netherlands will profit from this new 
regulation. If the present rate of Neth- 
erlands exports to the United States con- 
tinues, several million ‘free’ dollars 
should become available annually to 
Netherlands exporters. However, as they 
may be spent also in countries other than 
Canada, Switzerland, and the United 
States, or on additional commodities or 
services of the types already being pur- 
chased under the regular Netherlands 
import program, the benefit which par- 
ticular American industrial products 
may derive will not be too apparent until 
the plan has been in operation for some 
time. 

Export Associations 


NETHERLANDS INDUSTRIES, which 
with only a few exceptions consist of 
small or medium-size enterprises, ordi- 
narily are unable to spend large amounts 
for sales promotion and market research. 


In order to promote these activities 
preparatory to selling Netherlands prod- 
ucts in North America, Netherlands ex- 
porters or potential exporters have been 
encouraged to form export associations. 
Such associations are expected to act as 
export agents for individual products of 
their members. They may be formed by 
producers of identical or essentially iden- 
tical commodities (such as garments 
made from wool or made from other 
fibers), or by manufacturers who intend 
to export various types of commodities 
of a main industrial group (for instance, 
manufactures of iron and steel). 

If these associations are able to prove 
that they have reasonable prospects for 
selling their products in the dollar coun- 
tries, the Government is willing to assist 
them financially during an initial period 
of from 1 to 2 years. While export asso- 
ciations have existed in the Netherlands 
for a number of years, the innovation in 
this particular connection is that they 
are now being established for regional 
exports onww, and that they will receive 
financial support from the Netherlands 
Government. 


Director of Export Promotion 


TO COORDINATE governmental and 
private efforts, and to supervise the new 
export drive, a Director of Export Pro- 
motion has been appointed at The Hague. 
He will work in close cooperation with 
the Director of the Netherlands Eco- 
nomic Information Service (a division of 
the Netherlands Ministry of Economic 
Affairs) and he is authorized to negoti- 
ate directly with United States and Neth- 
erlands authorities. L. Smit, formerly a 
(Continued on p. 44) 
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Industry Has Big Stake in Success of Efforts To Relieve Dollar Shortage 


Trend of Tobacco Exports Higher: 
ECA’s Influence Is Potent 


ELMER W. HALLOWELL 
and 
EveELYN M. Evans 


FOOD BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


( — STATES EXPORTS of 
unmanufactured tobacco in the first 6 
months of 1949 were 15 percent above 
those in the like period of 1948, despite 
a 5 percent drop in exports of flue-cured. 
However, the shipments to foreign coun- 
tries were substantially below the rate 
attained in 1947, when many countries 
were replenishing their war-depleted 
stocks. 

This 1949 increase probably could not 
have occurred without the assistance of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. About two-fifths of all the tobacco 
exported from the United States in the 
15 months between the inception of the 
ECA Program in April 1948 and June 30, 
i949, was paid for out of ECA funds. 
Because of the popularity of United 
States types of tobacco abroad, some of 
the tobacco exported to ECA countries 
probably would have been shipped with- 
out ECA’s assistance, but it is unlikely 
that total shipments would have reached 
current levels without the $101,000,000 
provided by ECA. Preliminary data in- 
dicate that ECA funds paid for about 
two-thirds of the tobacco shipped to the 
nine countries that received grants for 
the purchase of tobacco in that period. 
Those countries, namely, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France and its de- 
pendent territories, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Norway, include several which have 
ranked as leading customers for years. 
Between them, the ECA countries took 
about 60 percent of all the United States 
tobacco exported during the 15 months 
ended June 30, 1949. Of the five ECA 
countries that received no grants for 
tobacco, two (Iceland and Ireland) pur- 
chased U. S. leaf valued at about $11,- 
000,000 with ECA loan funds. That 
raised the total ECA money spent for 
U. S. tobacco to about $112,000,000—an 
amount equal to approximately 42 per- 
cent of shipments to all countries in the 
15-month period. 
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1949, 


In January—June 1949, exports of un- 
manufactured tobacco amounted to 184,- 
400,000 pounds (24,600,000 pounds more 
than in the like period of 1948) with a 
declared valuation of $91,900,000 ‘(up 
$11,100,000 from 1948). The declared 
valuation of the tobacco exported in the 
first half of this year was $49.83 per 
hundred pounds, or about 12 percent 
lower than in the like period of 1948. 


Unmanufactured Tobacco 


EXPORTS of flue-cured tobacco dropped 
5 percent in the first half of 1949 as com- 
pared with the like period in 1948. Ger- 
many, which received substantial help 
from ECA, took 27,700,000 pounds, five 
and one-half times as much as a year 
earlier, and thus temporarily displaced 
the United Kingdom as the leading mar- 
ket for that type. The latter country 
took only 12,400,000 pounds of flue-cured, 
about two-fifths as much as in the cor- 
responding period of 1948 when it was 
buying surplus 1947-crop tobacco from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
However, the United Kingdom takings 
during fiscal 1949 (July 1, 1948-—June 30 
1949) were 18 percent above those of the 
preceding year. The dollar crisis has 
forced the British to curtail total planned 
purchases of leaf from $120,000,000 to 
$90,000,000. Exports of 1949-crop to- 
bacco to the United Kingdom, therefore, 
are not likely to be as large as previous- 
ly anticipated. However, they probably 
will still be somewhat above last year’s 
figure. 

Exports of Kentucky-Tennessee fire- 
cured in the first half of 1948 totalled 
16,800,000 pounds—more than double 
those of the corresponding period in 1948, 
but little more than half the prewar aver- 
age. Exports of this type and of Vir- 
ginia fire-cured have been on the decline 
for many years because of a shift in con- 
sumer preferences toward cigarettes and 
milder, lighter types of tobacco. It is 
expected that this trend will continue. 

France took more than one-quarter of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured to- 
bacco exported in the first 6 months of 
whereas it imported only minor 
quantities in the like period of 1948. The 
Netherlands and Germany took 4,900,000 
pounds, more than four times as much as 
in the like period of 1948. Shipments to 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Sweden, and 


Switzerland in the first 6 months of 1949 





declined almost 60 percent below those of | 


the like period in 1948. 

Shipments of Burley totaled 16,600,000 
pounds, 38 percent above those of the 
first half of 1948. Exports to Germany 
(5,100,000 pounds) increased sevenfold 
and those to the Netherlands almost dou- 
bled, but Portugal and Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg each took about half as much as 
in the corresponding period of 1948. The 
bulk olf the over-all increase in exports 
of this type is attributable to ECA 
activities. 

Cigar-leaf shipments increased 520 
percent, largely because of shortages in 
foreign producing areas. Germany alone 
took four times as much (11,200,000 
pounds) in the first half of 1949 as all 
countries together in the like period of 
1948. Algeria and Tunisia took 1,600,000 
pounds, and the Netherlands, French 
Morocco, Denmark, and Austria took 
most of the rest. In the like period of 
1948 exports were destined chiefly to 


TABLE 1 United 


manufactured 


States Exports of Un- 
and Manufactured To- 
Declared Weight, 


January—June 1948 


Vumbers and 
and 19 \9 


hacco, 


Value, 


Quantity in thousands of pound value in thousands 


1048 1949 1048 1049 


4 u 
11. ew 16. 631 15658 6,928 
’ 2. 27 § 672 
One Sucker aa) 4523 0) (1, 656 
it, ete 2, 707 2, 775 14 1,490 


Ciga if 2 58] 16, 104 $008 12, 696 
7 M4 6 


27, 156 
10, 977 lho =k, 


Cigarettes 11, 668, 775 10,1 
Cigars and cheroots 
Chewing tobacco 
ind snuff 2,171 1,322 1,120 789 
Smoking tobacco 1,049 1. 108 TSI 922 
Total 44,563 28, 960 
Total, unmanu 
factured ind 
manufactured 115, 397 120, 882 


Thousands of units 


Compiled in Food Branch, OIT, from data obtained 
from Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 2. 


~ 


} 


‘nited States Exports of Unmanufactured Tobacco, January—June 


1949 and 


1948, by Specified Countries of Destination 


{Quantity in thousands of pounds] 


Ken- 
Country tucky- Vir- 
Flue Ten- | ginia | Bur- |Mary- 
cured nessee _ fire- ley land 
fire- cured 
cured 
Canada if) 33 
Mexico 135 491 
Peru 
Argentina 241 30 
Sweden 1, 563 635 380 
Norway 1, 874 120 362 257 11 
Denmark 5, 450 314 37 | 1, 180 37 
United Kingdom 12,389 1, 186 177 476 11 
Fire (Ireland 8, 107 663 25 10 
Netherlands 8,483 | 2, 783 191 | 1,918 69 
Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg 2, 454 783 IS] 1, 369 79 
France 69 4, 747 
Germany 27, 732 > 100 276 | 5, 056 325, 
Austria 1, 6) sO) 244 66 
Switzerland 1,117 15 2 147 | 2, 516 
Finland 1, 167 16 69 170 
U. 8. 8. R. (Russia 2, 05 
Spain 220) 
Portugal 3, 021 a3 2. 702 5 
Malta 15s 34 
Italy 1, 744 “1 
India 4, 336 20) 
Ceylon. _. 21 
Thailand 1, 656 
French Indochina and 
French India i) 19 27 
Netherlands Lndic 5, 381 
China 1, 206 
Hong Kong 2, 305 11 7 
Australia 9, 535 aa | 150 
New Zealand 2,612 “3 133 
French Moroces mM 111 125 105 
Algeria and Tunisia 24] 1,019 975 145 
Egypt 1, 87 1, OHS 
French West Africa 0 253 Ho 
Gold Coast 132 
Nigeria 271 au 
British East Africa 670 
Union of South Africa 257 
Other 2. 697 On 14 40 
Potal 115,147 16,846 1,876 16,681 72 
Include mall amount Perique (1,000 pounds 
Comy Food Bran 
Sweden and Denmark. Shipments of 


cigar leaf in the 5 prewar years aver- 
aged only 1,400,000 pounds per year, and 
the large shipments being made currently 
are expected to taper off in the future. 

As usual, SwitZerland was the largest 
market for Maryland tobacco, purchasing 
2,500,000 pounds, or about two-thirds of 
the total amount exported in the first 
half of 1949. French Morocco and Ger- 
many took most of the remainder. Total 
shipments of this type were about 60 
percent larger than in the like period of 
1948. 

Exports of One-Sucker and Green 
River in the January—June 1949 period 
were both up sharply over the preceding 
year. France took more than half of the 
total exports of the former—4,500,000 
pounds—and two-fifths of the total ex- 
ports—2,500,000 pounds—of Green River. 
Prewar exports of One-Sucker amounted 
to less than a million pounds per year, 
while those of Green River were slightly 
above 3,109,000 pounds. 

The quantity of stems, trimmings, and 
scrap exported dropped by almost 50 per- 
cent from the first 6 months of 1948. 
Shipments to China, traditionally the 
leading market for such tobacco, fell to 
about one-fourth the level of the pre- 
ceding year because of unsettled condi- 


October 10. 1949 


January-June 1949 


Janu- 
Stems, Tales 
One- | Green ee Cigar bo aa Total 10s8, 
Sucker) River ete. leaf Ph , total 
scrap 
293 1373 350 
6 931 820 
325 
271 2, 453 
75 856 3, 509 4, 834 
17 16 106 2, 763 4,012 
676 129 7, 823 5, 499 
526 6 14, 777 30, 725 
SN &, SOB 2, 244 
304 524 821 661 15, 844 7, 599 
91 3 104 1 5, 095 8, 540 
2, 297 1, O82 8, 195 68 
248 11, 173 47, 200 6, 029 
288 357 110 2, 823 1, 602 
i l YS 4, 398 7, 673 
1, 422 736 
2, 095 = 
3 223 497 
S4 5, 845 8, 421 
16 538 651 
2, 245 2, 760 
2 4, 358 9, 593 
261 527 
1, 656 913 
450 : 
5, 381 2, 039 
8 | 1,837 3, 141 21, 320 
2, 323 4, 246 
10 9, 846 12, 281 
2, 808 2, 074 
103 502 1, 629 
337 1, 577 3, 643 308 
2, 944 1, 49 
104 S06 116 1, 359 146 
23 5 705 5 R73 78S 
640 YS6 1, 936 2, 097 
670 im 
257 730 
225 i 57S 155 106) 5, 579 5,391 
4,523 | 2,533 | 2,775 |16, 164 4,199 1184, 373 159, 840 


to Canada and 6,000 pounds to the United Kingdom), 


h, OFT, from data obtained from Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 


tions. That drop was practically offset 
ky increased shipments to the Scandi- 
navian countries and to Algeria and 
Tunisia. Shipments to China are ex- 
pected to be slow for some time. 

Germany was the leading customer 
for unmanufactured tobacco during the 
first 6 months of 1949, taking 47,200,000 
pounds or nearly one-quarter of the to- 
tal. In the like period a year before, it 
had taken only 6,000,000 pounds, about 
as much as in prewar years. 


Tobacco Products 


EXPORTS of tobacco products during 
the first half of 1949 were valued at 
$28,960,000, a drop of 16 percent from the 
same period in 1948. All products but 
smoking tobacco shared in the decline. 
The number of cigarettes exported 
dropped 13 percent to 10,200,000,000. 
The Philippines took almost 1,000,000,000 
less than before, while exports to Colom- 
bia and Belgium-Luxembourg dropped 
by 200,000,000 each. Despite the decline, 
which is likely to continue because of 
the dollar shortage and because other 
countries are building up their own man- 
ufacturing facilities and are developing 
more acceptable American-type ciga- 
rettes, United States exports of ciga- 


TABLE 3.—Total Shipments of U. S. To- 
bacco and Shipments of U. S. Tobacco 
Paid for by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, April 1948—June 1949 


{In thousands of dollars! 





ECA- 
we paid | Percent 
| Total | ship- | ECA- 
’ oe } Sot ,| ments | paid 
Countries |} Ments : 
lof U.S of ship- 
| tobacea tobacco; ments 


from tototal 
D. e 


Countries receiving 
grants for U. 


ECA | 
8. tobacco: | 
1 3, 756 (*) 


Austria | 13, 333 | 
Belgium 116,289 | 15,161 | 181 
Denmark | 9,069 | 6,744 | 74 
France and dependent 

oversea territories 5,903 | 2? 5,053 2 86 


Germany, Bizone | Pe 217,817 |) ™ 
Germany, French Zone j%8, 753 { 792 |f 70 
Italy | 4,116 1, 645 40 
Netherlands 112,128 |! 2,613 1 22 
Norway ‘ 6,500 | 5,742 88 
United Kingdom 87,888 | 52,000 59 
Total 161, 979 |101, 323 | 63 
Other ‘‘ECA countries’ 3 24, 065 | 
Total ECA countries 186, 044 101,323 | 54 
Non-ECA countries 80, 597 
Total, all countries 266, 641 (101, 323 | 38 





! That ECA apparently paid for more tobacco than 
was shipped to Austria probably is due to one or more of 
the following possible weaknesses in the figures: (a) 
Values appearing in ECA and Bureau of the Census re- 
ports are on an f. a. s. basis. However, Bureau of Cen- 
sus values are those appearing on Shipper’s Export 
Declarations which are filed at the time the shipments 
are exported, while ECA values are those appearing on 
vouchers which are submitted for payment some time 
after shipments are made. Any adjustments in f. a. s. 
values made between the time of export and time of 
submission of vouchers for payment would not neces- 
sarily be reflected in Bureau of the Census reports. 
(b) The possibility that some tobacco was sent to the 
Netherlands for transshipment to Austria and that 
Austria was not indicated as the final destination on 
the export declaration. Shipments to Belgium also ap- 
pear to be low, possibly for the reason just cited. The 
Bureau of the Census is currently investigating the 
transshipment problem. 

? Understated because of a lag between shipment of 
tobacco and payment by ECA, 

>Includes Iceland, Sweden, Ireland, Portugal, and 
Greece. Iceland and Ireland purchased U. 8. tobacco 
valued at $38,000 and $10,795,000, respectively, with EC A- 
loan funds. 


Compiled in Food Branch, OIT, from data of the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, and 
ECA. 


rettes in the January—June 1949 period 
were still more than four times as great 
as in the similar months of the prewar 
years 1934-38. 

Exports of cigars and cheroots, chew- 
ing tobacco and snuff, dropped sharply 
in the first half of 1949 as compared 
with the like period of 1948, largely 
because shipments to Germany and 
Japan under the Civilian Supply Pro- 
gram were practically discontinued. 
Only 1,500,000 cigars and cheroots were 
exported in the first half of 1949, whereas 
almost 11,000,000 were shipped out of the 
country in the corresponding months of 
1948. Chewing tobacco and snuff exports 
fell to 1,300,000 pounds, a 39 percent drop. 

Exports of smoking tobacco increased 
slightly despite a sharp drop in ship- 
ments to Argentina and Japan. Exports 
were about double prewar levels. 


ECA Immensely Important 


THE IMPORTANCE of ECA in the 

unmanufactured-tobacco export picture 

is indicated by table 3 which shows that 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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U. S. Capital Sought for 
Edible-Oil Industry 


A Bolivian firm, “Industrias Oriente, A. 
Perez Prado,” producer of edible oils in Bo- 
livia and presently disposing of virtually its 
entire output to the large mining interests 
within the country, is desirous of further ex- 
panding its edible-oil production. 

The firm states that as a result of contract 
agreements with the large mining operators 
in Bolivia for nearly all of its present produc- 
tion of approximately 25 tons of oil per 
month, as well as the large demand else- 
where in the country for edible oils, it wishes 
to build up its present volume and for this 
purpose needs about US$70,000. 

Industrias Oriente is the principal edible- 
oil producer in Bolivia, which is a consumer of 
between 70 and 80 tons per month. Most 
of the balance of the country’s requirements 
is now imported. To increase production, 
the company requires about $23,000 for the 
purchase principally of (1) an expeller ex- 
traction machine, (2) a Diesel motor for this 
machine, and (3) an extraction pump. The 
balance of the sum desired would be used to 
provide rotating capital for the purchase of 
raw materials and for retiring certain out- 
standing loans. The firm is willing to grant 
a first mortgage against such a dollar lvwan 
on its present edible-oil producing plants and 
on a nail factory, which it also owns, and 
which together reportedly have a real value 
of about $80,000 to $90,000. 

Interested United States firms or individ- 
uals are invited to write direct to Sr. Perez 
Prado for further details. Inquiries should 
be directed to Sr. Amando Perez Prado, In- 
dustrias Oriente, A. Perez Prado, Casilla 1394, 
La Paz, Bolivia. 


German-Owned Mines in 


Portugal To Be Sold 


Two groups of mining projierties belong- 
ing to the German-owned firm Empresa 
Mineira de Sabrosa, Lda., in Portugal, are to 
be sold by the Liquidating Commission, the 
agency established to handle disposition of 
German-owned assets in that country. 

Group I consists of tin and wolfram mines 
forming the so-called ““Cerva Group” located 
in the district of Ribeira de Pena, together 
-with all installations, buildings, — 
and lands. 

Group II comprises the tin, ae and 
wolfram mines known as ‘“Delegada,” 
“Paredes,” “Snres. da Saude,” “Ribeira de 
Arca,” “Snra. da Azinheira,” ‘Fraga Alta,” 
“Freitaes,” “Penedo Redende,” “S. Cibrao,” 
“Bouca,” “Rebordolongo,” and “Serra 
d’Anta,” located in the districts of Sabrosa 
and Vila Real, together with all buildings. 

Tenders will be accepted until 3 p. m., 
October 20, 1949, and must be for an entire 
group. Offers for any portion of either 


olen! 
ve 


group will not be considered. They must 
be addressed to the Liquidating Commission 
of Empresa Mineira de Sabrosa, Lda., Rua de 


ale 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Constituicao 441, Oporto, Portugal, in sealeq 
envelopes marked ‘Tender for purchase of 
the mines belonging to Empresa Mineira de 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional informa- 
tion concerning these trade opportunities, including samples specifications, or other 
descriptive materials, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibilty for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing exvort and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trad- 
ing conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Advertising Articles: 28. 
Agricultural and Livestock Products: 49 Construction—11 
Alcoholic Beverages: 8. Industrial—9, 19, 21, 32, 44, 51, 52, 58 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Marine Products: 35 
sories: 31, 56. Metals, Minerals and Ores: 40 
Books (Reference): 22 Naval Stores: 45 
Chemicals: 5, 40, 47 Notions: 25, 37, 56 
Clothing and Accessories: 27, 33, 36, Novelties: 29, 35 
Containers: 28. Oils (White and Lubricating): 50 
Cotton: 10. Ornamental Goods 
Cutlery: 57. Lodges): 27. 
Desk Accessories and Automatic Pencils: Paints, 
56. Paper 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 17, 41 
Earthenware, 


Machinery, Parts and Accessories 


wn 


(Churches and 


Varnishes, and Lacquers: 46, 56 
and Paper Products: 34 

Pipes and Fittings: 20 

Enamelware and Alumi- Plastic Goods (Household): 56 


numware: 4, 23, 32, 57. Plumbing Equipment and Supplies: 20, 32 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances and Railway Coaches: 3 

Parts: 18. Raw Materials (Plastic): 47 
Fats and Oils (Edible and Inedible): 35, Sawdust (Compressed): 14 

42. Sporting Goods: 38. 
Fishing Equipment (Commercial): 26. Technical Information and New Develop- 


Flaz: 24. 

Foodstuffs: 2, 6, 30, 35 
Forest Products; 15. 
Glandular Products: 43. 
Hardware: 32, 57. 
Hides, Skins and Hair: 1, 35 

House Furnishings: 59. 

Logging Methods and Log Transport: 11. 


ments: 5, 9. 
Textiles: 27, 33 
Tobacco: 7 
Toiletries: 13. 
Tools: 32 
Toys and Games: 28, 31, 35. 
Wazes and Polishes: 12. 
Yarns and Fibers: 21, 24, 36, 56 


39, 58. , 36, 48, 57 
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sabrosa.” Bids will be opened by the Liqui- 
dating Commission at the above-mentioned 
time in the presence of bidders or their 
appointed representatives. 

To receive consideration, bidders must de- 
posit with the Commission as a guaranty, 
not later than the day and hour set for the 
opening of bids, the sum of 100,000 escudos. 
This amount will be refunded to unsuccess- 
ful bidders, or, in the case of the successful 
bidder, it will be deducted from the initial 
payment of 25 percent of the value of the 
puyer’s bid, which amount will be payable 
at the time the concession is awarded. 

The Commission reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids submitted. 

It is suggested that interested parties 
arrange for inspection of the properties 
by their appointed representatives. Such 
agents may request assistance from the 
Liquidating Commission. 

Further information concerning sales con- 
ditions, and including a brief description of 
the properties involved, may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Egypt Invites Bids on 


Dome for Telescope 


Fouad Ist University in Egypt will accept 
bids until noon of December 15, 1949, cover- 
ing the supply of a turret or dome for the 
74-inch astronomical telescope at the Royal 
Observatory, Helwan, Egypt. Bids should be 
directed to the Rector of Fouad list Univer- 
sity, Orman, Giza, Egypt. 

Conditions of tender and specifications 
may be obtained, subject to a charge of 
US$5.75 per set, from the Egyptian Embassy, 
2310 Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, 
D. C.; Fouad Ist University, Orman, Giza, 
Egypt: or the Chief Inspecting Engineer, 
Egyptian Government, 41 Tothill Street, Lon- 
don, England. 


Israeli Visitor Here 
To Purchase Machinery 


Arieh Azati, production manager of Ma- 
narah Settlement, Post Rosh-Pina, Israel, is 
visiting the United States to purchase ma- 
chinery for manufacturing stainless steel and 
tinned steel milk cans, of 5- to 10-gallon 
Capacity. Initial production is planned at 
10,000 cans per year. Before placing orders, 
Mr. AzZati desires to see such machinery in 
cperation. 

Manarah is a cooperative agricultural set- 
tlement, which includes industrial produc- 
tion among its activities. Along with nu- 
merous other cooperative organizations, it 
operates within the program of the Israeli 
Ministry of Agriculture to provide employ- 
ment for newly arrived immigrants in Israel. 
The cooperative has previously manufactured 
metal articles on a small scale, but it now 
plans to establish a plant for producing milk 
cans. 

Mr. Azati will remain in the United States 
about 3 months, and may be reached through 
the American Economic Committee for Pal- 
estine, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
nN. Y. 


Bids Invited on 
Distillation Equipment 


The government of the Department of 
Atlantico, Barranquilla, Colombia, is in the 


market for equipment for the distillation 
and rectification of spirits. Requirements 
are as follows: 

October 10, 1949 


SS50T6 10 


te 


1. Distillation and rectification equipment, 
exclusive of boiler, capable of producing 
9,000 to 10,000 liters of alcohol, not less than 
42° Cartier, per 24 hours of continuous 
operation. 

2. One machine for washing bottles of 
varying dimensions. 

3. One machine for filling bottles of vary- 
ing dimensions. 

4. One machine for corking bottles of 
varying dimensions. 

The foregoing are desired in connection 
with the proposed modernization of a local 
distillery operated by the Department to pro- 
duce alcohols and rum from locally grown 
sugarcane. 

Interested suppliers are invited to submit 
bids, prior to November 5, 1949, to the “Go- 
bernador del Departamento del Atlantico, 
Palacio de Gobernacion, Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia.” It is emphasized that bids should 
be sent via air mail. 


Japan To Buy Gum 
or Wood Rosin 


Quotations from United States suppliers 
are invited by the Japanese Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry, which 
wishes to purchase gum or wood rosin. 
Quantities in metric tons and grades de- 
sired are as follows: 500, FF; 200, H; 200, I; 
800, K; 800, M. 

Offers, c. i. f. Japan, will be considered 
for any quantity of each grade up to the 
maximum indicated, and must be accom- 
panied by samples of the material offered. 
Bids will be accepted until October 21, 1949, 
2 p. m., Tokyo time, by the Japanese Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry, 
MITI Building, Tokyo, Japan. They must 
include statement as to country of origin, 
point of shipment, delivery schedule, period 
during which offer will remain firm, and 
type and description (in detail) of packing. 


New French Directory To 
Aid Foreign Traders 


As an aid to American importers and buy- 
ers in obtaining new trade connections .in 
France, the publishers of the “General Di- 
rectory of Exportation and of the World Com- 
mercial Affairs” announce the availability of 
the 1949 edition of this Yearbook. 

In addition to a comprehensive listing of 
French exporters, classified by commodity 
the directory contains names and addresses 
in every country of directories and reference 
books which will serve as a guide to firms 
seeking contacts in other foreign areas. 

Interested parties may obtain the yearbook, 
subject to a charge of US$8 per copy, from 
the publisher, SLOG—A. G. E. F. E. M., 20 
Rue de Leningrad, Paris (8e), France. 


German-Owned Assets 


To Be Sold by SCO 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced its intention of selling the follow- 
ing German-owned assets: 

1. One tri-phased motor, alternating cur- 
rent, 220 horsepower, 380 volts, 735 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

2. One tri-phased transformer, alternating 
current, 1600 kva., 12000/525 volts, 25 cycles 
per second. 

3. Approximately 16 tons of old copper. 

The motor is owned by Berg- und Hitten- 
werks-Gesellschaft Ost m. b. H., Watenstedt- 
Salzgitter, while the transformer and the 
copper are the property of Mineralél- 
Baugesellschaft m. b. H., Essen-Ruhr. 

Further information may be obtained, 
prior to October 20, 1949, from the Swiss 


Compensation Office, Service for the Liquida- 
tion of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—David Renshaw Nicholls, rep- 
resenting D. R. Nicholls & Co. (chartered ac- 
countants), 50 Queen Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, wishes to contact American manufac- 
turers interested in having their products 
manufactured under license in Australia; 
also, desires to locate users of rabbit skins 
wishing to purchase direct from Australian 
producers. Scheduled to arrive the first 
week of October, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Frito 
Company, Cedar Springs, Texas. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York, and Fort Madison (Iowa). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 3, 1949.) 

2. England—T. F. Bellamy, representing A. 
Bellamy & Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Bendon Valley, London, S. W. 18., is interested 
in developing a United States market for 
bakers’ and _ confectioners’ preparations. 
Scheduled to arrive October 18, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
President Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Itin- 
erary: Atlantic City. 

3. England—G. C. Brinkworth and C. L. M. 
Smith, representing Gloucester Railway Car- 
riage & Wagon Co., Ltd., Gloucester, is inter- 
ested in railway coaches. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 1, via New York City, remain- 
ing until November 9. U.S. address: Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Itinerary: 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and New 
York. 

4. England—H. Kaufmann, representing H. 
Kaufmann (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Winton House, St. Andrew 
Street, London, E. C. 4, is interested in acting 
as export-import agent handling high-class 
earthenware appliances for household use. 
Scheduled to arrive October 12, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Cunard White Star Ltd., 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

5. France—Alf Amundsen, representing 
Bozel-Maletra (Société Industrielle de Pro- 
duits Chimiques) (manufacturer of chemi- 
cals), 38 Rue de Lisbonne, Paris, is interested 
in chemical products, and wishes to visit 
American chemical plants and study Ameri- 
can methods. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
October, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Amundsen, 1529 
Hays Avenue, Racine, Wis. Itinerary: New 
York, Niagara Falls, and Chicago. 

6. Ireland—Joseph O'’Mara, representing 
Donnelly (Dublin) Ltd. (bacon curers), Cork 
Street, Dublin, is interested in appointing 
sales agents in the United States for the 
distribution of Irish hams and bacon. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 6, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 5 East 
Sixty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

7. Ireland, Northern—John McCoy, repre- 
senting Murray, Sons & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), Whitehall Tobacco 
Works, Belfast, is interested in purchasing 
leaf tobacco. Scheduled to arrive October 
26, for a visit of 3 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Dibrell Brothers, Danville, Va. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Danville (Va.), Rich- 
mond, and Henderson (Ky.). 

8. Merico—Leopoldo Rubio (dealer in 
wines and liquors), Avenida Colén No. 183, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, is interested in pur- 


being 
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chasing wines and liquors. 
arrive September 16, via Laredo, Tex., for a 


Scheduled to 


visit of 30 days. U. S. address: Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., or Statler Hotel, Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: New York 
and Boston. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

9. Netherlands—L. P. M. N. L’Hoest, A. 
Arentsen, and J. H. L. van Poelvoorde, rep- 
resenting Koninklijke Nederlandsche Papier- 
fabriek N. V. (paper mill), 1 Biesenweg, 
Maastricht, are interested in purchasing cal- 
ender presses for the manufacture of paper; 
also, wish to study the ““Massey” process used 
tn making coated paper. Scheduled to arrive 
September 27, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Consoli- 
dated Water Power & Paper Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Itinerary: 
Fulton (N. Y.), Middletown (N. Y.), Hamil- 
ton (N. Y.), Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.), Apple- 
ton (Wis.), and Chicago. 


Directory Report being 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

10. Pakistan—Amir Umar, representing 
Haji Khudabux Amirumar, Bandukwala 


Building, No. 5 McLeod Road, Karachi, is in- 
terested in exporting cotton to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive October 15, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Pakistan Consulate, 63 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Tasmania—Donald T. Kitchener, rep- 
resenting Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd. 
(manufacturer, importer), Boyer, is in- 
terested in obtaining information with re- 
gard to logging methods on the Pacific Coast, 
road construction, and log’ transport. 
Scheduled to arrive September 12, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, 
Portland, Oreg. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland (Oreg.). 


Licensing Opportunities 


12. Canada—Royal Ink & Blacking Co., 17 
Ontario Street, East, Montreal, is interested 
in a cooperative producing and/or market- 
ing venture for processed wazes and polishes 
in Canada. Firm wishes to explore the pos- 
sibilities of enlisting the assistance of an 
interested United States producer in what- 
ever capacity seems advisable. Preference 
has been expressed for an arrangement 
whereby the company could produce domes- 
tically for a United States firm, possibly on 
on a royalty basis under existing patents, 
and sell for its own account. Should such 
an arrangement not prove feasible, the man- 
agement (presently a partnership) would be 
amenable to altering its capital structure to 
admit United States capital on some mu- 
tually satisfactory basis. 

Firm is reported to maintain small but 
presumably rather complete facilities for 
the mixing, grinding, and general processing 
of waxes such as auto, furniture, and shoe 
polishes, floor waxes, etc. Installed equip- 
ment includes suitable mixers and grinders, 
plus six steam kettles with aggregate ca- 
pacity of 150 gallons. re 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Germany—Reinhold Weder bei Klawit- 
ter, Salzburgerstrasse 18, Berlin-Schéneberg, 
inventor of a new type of shaving apparatus 
and razor blade, seeks a United States man- 
ufacturer of shaving sets and blades for the 
purpose of jointly patenting and exploiting 
his invention. 

14. Italy—Bartolomeo Mossano (manufac- 
turer), 50 Corso Svizzera, Turin, desires to 
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contact a United States firm willing to pur- 
chase the manufacturing rights for his proc- 
ess of making articles from compressed saw- 
dust. 


Import Opportunities 


15. Ceylon—Mackwoods, Ltd. (general mer- 
chants, estate and insurance agents, import- 
ers, exporters of Ceylon produce), P. O. Box 
No. 91, Colombo, offers its services in advisory 
capacity to American manufacturers inter- 
ested in investigating the possibility of in- 
vesting capital in industrial or other develop- 
ments in Ceylon. 

16. Colombia—Federico Starke, Senior (ex- 
port merchant), Apartado Correos No. 55, 
Pasto (Narifio), offers to sell logs (hard and 
soft woods) or the timber-cutting rights to 
approximately 100,000 acres of virgin timber 
land, estimated to have equal amounts of 
hard and soft woods suitable for lumber. 
Firm states that any reasonable offer for 
direct purchase of timber or exploitation of 
same on a royalty basis would be acceptable. 

17. Egypt—Hussein Shimi (export mer- 
chant), 39 Soliman Pasha Street, Cairo, seeks 
United States markets for ammi visnaga seeds 
(khellin), a medicinal drug. Mr. Shimi states 
that he can obtain the seed from a neighbor- 
ing country and will have no difficulty in 
making shipments to the United States. 
Shipper assumes full responsibility for export 
clearance. 

18. England—Hume Atkins & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), New Icknield Way, Letch- 
worth, Herts., wishes to export each month 
approximately £1,000 to £1,500 worth of high- 
quality tungsten and fluorescent electric- 
light fittings, and convector heaters. Cata- 
logs are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. England—Hall & Hall, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Oldfield Works, Hampton, Middlesex, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for special 
steam, hydraulic, and oil resisting jointings 
and packings. A catalog is obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

20. England—Thos. Lord, Limited (export- 
ers and shippers), Mitella Street, Burnley, 
Lancs., wishes to export and seeks represent- 
ative for high-quality sinks, wash bowls, 
water closets, bathtubs, rainwater goods, 
sewer pipes and fittings, according to British 
standard specifications. Firm states it is in 
a position to export £5,000 worth of goods 
each month. 

21. England—Geoffrey E. Macpherson, Ltd. 
(wholesalers and exporters), West Bridgford, 
Nottingham, offers to export tertile machin- 
ery and accessories; and tertile yarns (cot- 
ton, wool, rayon, fancy and special). Fur- 
ther information and price lists on above 
commodities are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
Interested firms should specify whether they 
desire information on textile machinery or 
textile yarns in correspondence addressed to 
the Department of Commerce. 

22. England—Zeus Productions (manufac- 
turer), 62 Dale Street, Liverpool 2, offers to 
export and seeks agent for first-quality 
plastic reference books for engineers. Firm 
will furnish samples upon request. 

23. France—Jean Carles (manufacturer), 
Barjols (Var), desires to export and seeKs 
United States representative for French ar- 
tistic earthenware (thin), faience and Pro- 
vencal novelties. Firm would appreciate 
receiving instructions regarding packing, 
marking, and shipping. 

24..France—Paul Le Blan et Fils (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 1 Rue de 
Trevise, Lille, Nord, offers to export and seeks 


agent for unlimited quantities of flax yarn, 
No. 20 to No. 200; artificial fiber yarns, No, 25 
to No. 35, long staple, shining or dull yis. 
cose; also, flax (bleached or unbleached) for 
weaving; artificial fibers for hosiery, in skeins 
or on cylindrical or conical bobbins. 

(Note: To correct Import Trade Opportu. 
nity No. 14, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
dated August 22, 1949.) 

25. France—Etablissements A. Teste & Cle. 
(manufacturer), 20 Rue de la Claire, Lyon 
(Rhone), offers to export and seeks repre. 
sentative in the United States for high. 
quality knitting needles made of enameled 
steel or all steel; also, colored glass-headeq 
pins. Firm states it can export 5,000 dozens 
per month of each article. Samples of the 
knitting needles and pins will be furnisheg 
to interested firms on a loan basis by Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Dr. Conradin Kreutzer and 
Herbert Peglow (inventors), Arbeitsgemein. 
schaft Peglow-Kreutzer, Postfach 1281, Ham. 
burg 8, wish to contact United States firms 
interested in using their electrical device 
for sea fishing. Dr. Kreutzer claims that fish 
can be caught by placing two electrodes into 
the water and putting a varying positive 
voltage on one electrode. The positive volt- 
age on this one electrode (the anode) would 
cause the fish to point towards it. The vary- 
ing electric field along the spine of the fish 
would cause the tail muscles to contract and 
relax, moving the tail and propelling the 
fish into a net near the anode. Further in- 
formation regarding the device is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

27. Germany—Adolf Kriigel (manufac- 
turer), Moltke-Strasse 7, (13a) Helmbrechts 
Oberfranken, offers to export high-quality 
hand-embroidered silk blouses and under- 
wear, table linens, and ornamental goods for 
churches and lodges. 

28. Germany—Reinhold Miller Senior 
(manufacturer and exporter of glassware), 
Lauscha (Thiiringer Wald), offers to export 
glass toys, dolls’ house furnishings, trick ar- 
ticles, fancy containers for confectionery and 
perfumes, small utility bottles, and adver- 
tising articles 

29. Germany—Karl Rusche (importer, ex- 
porter), Brandstwiete 29, Dovenhof I. 8t., 
(24a) Hamburg 11, offers to export all kinds 
of Christmas decorations 

30. Greece—"D. S. Parthenopoulo” (pack- 
ers and exporters of currants, sultanas, and 
figs), 51 Riga Ferreou Street, Patras, has 
available for export up to 1,000 tons of black 
seedless currants, Vostizza shade dried. For- 
eign materials not over 5 percent. Quality: 
Currants are washed and fumigated for home 
consumption according to U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration regulations. Supple- 
mentary information and prices are obtain- 
able from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 26, 


>. ©. 
31. Italy—Piero Patria (manufacturer), 2 
Via M. Soleri, Turin, desires to export and 


seeks agent for children’s electric motorcar 
equipped with battery, rectifier, headlights, 
and accessories. Firm states it is in a posi- 
tion to export 30 cars per month. Illustrated 
leaflet and price list available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Italy—Alessandro _ Pizzorni (export 
merchant), Via Clerici, 3, Milan, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for all kinds of tools, 
hardware, aluminum cooking utensils, sani- 
tary fiztures and fittings, chains, and pumps. 
Firm states it is in a position to export 
$100,000 worth of tools and hardware each 
month. 

33. Japan—Kumagai & Co. (manufacturers 
and exporters), P. O. Box 290, Yokohama, 
offers to export silk and cotton goods, such 
as blouses, underwear, gowns, handkerchiefs, 
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jackets, Japanese kimonas, mufflers, pajamas, 
quilts, shirts, table covers, artificial flowers, 
and flags. 

34. Japan—Kyowa Koeki Kaisha, Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), 4, Tori 2-Chome, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port Japanese handmade paper (tengjo and 
artistic), also tissue papers. 

35. Japan—Nippon Shiryo Chikusan Co., 
Ltd., (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
2-Chome, Uchisaiwai-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, To- 
kyo, desires to export red pepper, pyrethrum 
flour, dried mushrooms, dried cuttlefish and 
shark fins, agar-agar, fish oils, rabbit fur and 
hair, toys, and novelties, Christmas and Easter 
wares. 

36. Japan—Shinko Menkwa Kabushiki 
Kaisha (importer, exporter), 39 4-Chome, 
Koraibashi, Higashi-Ku, Osaka, offers to ex- 
port textiles (silk, rayon, wool, cotton), yarns, 
hosiery, and table cloths. 

37. Japan—Tamuraman & Co., Ltd. (man- 
facturer’s agent), Minamikyuhojimachi 2- 
Chome, Higashiku, Osaka, is interested in 
exporting Japanese bamboo knitting needles. 
A descriptive leaflet is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

38. Mezico—Industrias Rioleon (manufac- 
turer and wholesaler), Dalia 19 (despues del 
45), Colonia Santa Maria de la Ribera, Mex- 
ico, D. F., seeks United States markets for 
presses for tennis and badminton rackets. 
Presses are hardwood, reinforced and fin- 
ished, and made according to standard U. S. 
products. Firm is also interested in obtain- 
ing a United States representative. Addi- 
tional information and one sample press is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Paraguay—Etchegaray y Diaz de Espada 
Ss. R. L. (export merchant), Montevideo 
162 /172, Asuncion, has available for export 
40,000 kilograms (88,000 pounds) of first- 
quality pure honey, from wild flowers, in 
liquid or solid form. Age of current stocks: 
Part of stock, 2 years old; part of stock, 6 
months old. Firm states it can ship honey 
in October or November 1949. Additional 
supply of 100,000 kilograms (220,000 pounds) 
anticipated for January or February, 1950. 
Firm would appreciate receiving necessary 
instructions from potential buyers. 

(NoTE: Seller wishes to import American 
products with proceeds of sale.) 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


40. Ceylon—Belings, Limited (importer, 
manufacturer's agent and manufacturer), 
6 Regent Building, Parson's Road, Colombo, 
seeks purchase quotations for kieselguhr, 
diatomaceous earth, titanium dioxide, zinc 
chromate, and zinc dust, for the manufacture 
of paints. Firm is one of the leading house- 
decorating companies in Ceylon. It is eager 
to develop the manufacture of paint in 
Ceylon, and desires to receive offers from 
manufacturers of raw materials for the sur- 
face coating industry. 

(To correct Export Trade Opportunity No. 
40, published ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
September 12, 1949.) 

41. Egypt—Jacques M. Behar (importing 
distributors and manufacturers’ agents), 11 
Zaki Street, Cairo, wishes purchase quota- 
tions and agency for pharmaceutical special- 
ties. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

42. France—Société Anonyme Geeraert et 
Matthys Fréres (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 48 to 58 Rue des Forts, 
Coudekerque-Branche (Nord), seeks pur- 
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chase quotations for mineral, animal, and 
vegetable fats and oils; and fish oils. 

43. Germany—Paul J. Herrmann  (ex- 
porter, importer), Talpenbeckstrasse 76, 
(24a) Hamburg 20, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for certain glandular products, par- 
ticularly pancreas glands from pigs, beef, 
horses, and sheep. The glands are to be used 
for the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
goods, and for technical purposes. 

44. Germany—Heinz Jansen, Reischplatz 
2b, K6ln-Deutz, wishes to obtain quotations 
for circular hosiery knitting machines, 
power-driven. 

45. Germany—Karl Rusche (importer, ex- 
porter), Brandstwiete 29, Dovenhof I St., 
(24a) Hamburg 11, seeks purchase quotations 
for raw linseed oil and turpentine. 

46. Germany—Ewald Schultes Nachf. Dipl- 
Ing. Bruno Hinz, Eiserfelder Strasse 18/2, 
Siegen Westf., wishes purchase quotations for 
insulating lacquers made with a silicone 
base. 

47. Ireland—Moulded Products (manufac- 
turer), Tralee, County Kerry, wishes to re- 
ceive quotations for approximately 20 to 30 
long tons annually of plastic raw materials, 
such as molding powders, sheets; virgin and 
reconstituted materials, especially polysty- 
rene and butyrate. 

48. Ireland—Jeremiah Ryan (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 39 Marlboro’ street, Cork, 
seeks purchase quotations for approximately 
8,000 to 10,000 yards of corduroy (medium to 
low-price quality) suitable for men’s and 
boys’ wear. Mr. Ryan states that an alloca- 
tion of dollars has been made for the pur- 
chase of the above. 

49. Japan—Nippon Shiryo Chikusan Co., 
Ltd. (importers, exporters, manufacturers), 
2-Chome, Uchisaiwai-Cho, Chiyoda - Ku, 
Tokyo, wishes quotations for all kinds of 
agricultural and livestock products. 

50. Japan—Taiyo Shokai (manufacturers 
and exporters), c/o K. Kamijo, No. 386, Suka, 
Hiratsuka, Kanagawa-Ken, Tokyo, seeks quo- 
tations and agency for lubricating oils and 
white oils. 

51. Nicaragua—Alfred F. Bosche, Edificio 
Pellas, Managua, is interested in purchasing 
a small plant for the production of oxygen, 
nitrogen and acetylene, operated either by 
electrolysis or electrically driven. 

(Nore: Mr. Bosche is the owner of agricul- 
tural properties, he is not a merchant. He 
is at present the general manager of the 
Compania Nacional Azucarera, S. A., the local 
marketing agency for all sugar produced in 
Nicaragua. A World Trade Directory Report 
will not be prepared for Mr. Bosche.) 

52. Nicaragua—Jorge Huezo y Cia., Ltda. 
(importing distributor), Apartado Postal 
219, Managua, wishes purchase quotations for 
machinery for making jute bags. Firm de- 
sires to obtain simple machinery for sewing 
jute bags; it imports the woven materials. 


Agency Opportunities 


53. Germany—Casar Engel (importer and 
exporter), Papenhuderstrasse 22, Hamburg 
24, wishes to act as an agent for United 
States firms in the German Trizone. 

54. Germany—Heinrich A. Schulz (coffee 
broker and agent), Dahlmannstrasse 43, 
Hamburg 11, desires to act as a representa- 
tive for United States exporters of coffee. 

55. Japan—Yowa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), No. 37 Hashimoto-cho, 
Hiroshima City, wishes to contact firms in- 
terested in trade with Japan. 

56. Mezico—Agustin Moreno’ Barragan 
(commission agent), Republica del Salvador 
91, Mexico, D. F., seeks agency arrangements 
with United States firms in the following 
lines: automobile spare parts; high-grade 
paints and varnishes; yarn in cones for the 
manufacture of stockings and socks, also, 


sewing thread; plastic goods such as table 
cloths and curtains; automatic pencils; and 
desk accessories. 

57. Netherland West Indies—Kusters Trad- 
ing Co., Inc., Aruba (manufacturer's agent), 
Oranjestad, Aruba, seeks representation for 
medium-priced footwear, such as dress shoes 
for men and women, and school shoes for 
children; inexpensive line of cotton prints 
for women’s wear; complete line of moder- 
ately priced underwear (cotton, silk, and 
nylon); kitchen cutlery; household hard- 
ware and enamelware, such as pots, pans, 
and other cooking utensils of steel and en- 
ameled iron and steel. Subject company is 
an affiliate of Kusters Trading Co., Inc., 
(Curacao), Curacao, N. W.I., and agency ar- 
rangement would include latter. Business 
potential of parent company approximately 
twice that of affiliate. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(NotTe.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
Foreign Visitor listing.) 

58. Israel—Rudolf U. Pollak, representing 
Gat Canning Factory (manufacturer), Givat 
Hayim, near Hadera, is interested in pur- 
chasing equipment for the canning factory; 
also, desires to visit fruit and vegetable can- 
ning plants throughout the United States. 
He is now in the United States for a visit of 
about 3 months. U.S. Address: c/o Manor, 
305 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Los Angeles, Miami, and 
Lakeways (Fla.). 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 3, 1949.) 

59. Netherlands—W. H. Th. Helmig, repre- 
senting Gebr. van Wijk & Co. N. V. (manu- 
facturer), 44 Herengracht, Leiden, is inter- 
ested in exporting woolen blankets to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive October 
20, via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o The Netherlands Chamber 
of Commerce in the U. S. Inc., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, Room 721, New York 
17, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Belgium. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—France. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Luxembourg. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Jamaica. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers-—-Guatemaia. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Mexico. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Argentina. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Chile. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Peru. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Hong 
Kong. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 
(Dated September 12, 1949) 


Exports to the United States by Aden 
firms during August showed a decided im- 
provement over July. These totaled more 
than $357,000, as compared with only $200,000 
for the preceding month, and originated 
principally in Ethiopia, British Somaliland, 
and Yemen. For the first time in several 
years the leading export item was coffee, 
valued at more than $227,000, with the 
Mocha type accounting for $138,000 and 
Harari type for $89,000. Other exports in or- 
der of importance were goatskins valued at 
$74,000, and sheepskins at $49,000 and bees- 
wax and gum olibanum shipments totaled 
$6,000. 

A slack demand was reported for certain 
grades of sheepskins in the United States 
largely as a result of labor difficulties in the 
glove-manufacturing industry. Although 
shipments of goatskins also showed a drop, 
stocks on hand are satisfactory, and export- 
ers anticipate an improvement in the de- 
mand when inventories in the United States 
decline. 

The employment situation was less satis- 
factory as a result of a decline in recruiting 
of labor from Aden and vicinity for work in 
the Persian Gulf oil fields. This decline is 
attributed to a smaller demand for petroleum 
from that area. Because of the large number 
of workers involved, such employment is a 
fairly important factor in the economy of 
Aden and vicinity. 

Satisfactory seasonal rains in the high- 
lands of the Yemen and the Aden Protec- 
torate have provided good supplies of flood- 
waters for the irrigated regions near the coast. 
Crop conditions in the Abyan region are re- 
ported better than usual because of more 
effective use of the floodwaters. 

During August the Director of Public 
Works invited, for the account of the Aden 
Colony Government, tenders for the con- 
struction of a Boys’ Primary School in 
Khusaf Valley, Crater, Aden. The same 
agency of the local government also invited 
tenders for the construction of an open-air 
swimming pool, masonry sea wall and bi- 
tuminous macadam roadway in Holkat Bay, 
Crater, Aden. The latter project is part of 
a@ program for a large recreational center for 
that section of this community. 

Further improvements were made to exist- 
ing bus routes, including additional busses, 
further extension of routes, and more orderly 
schedules. 





Until July 1, 1949, the British manufacture 
of pianos has been entirely for export, but 
permission was recently given for the produc- 
tion of a limited number of pianos for home 
consumption. 
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NTRIES E 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated September 12, 1949) 


Price trends continued upward during 
August, reflecting adjustments resulting from 
the wage-price agreement of May 1949. The 
index of wholesale food prices (March 1938 
100) reached 452 in August as compared with 
362 in May, and the index of wholesale in- 
dustrial prices (March 1938=—100) rose to 
370 in August from 335 in May. The cost- 
of-living index (April 1945—100) rose from 
427 in May to 504 in August. 

Some of the price increases were specifi- 
cally provided for by the wage-price agree- 
ments, whereas others resulted indirectly 
from higher production costs. Among the 
latter, the most important were for iron 
and steel products, prices of which rose by 
19 to 36 percent. In the paper industry, 
cellulose prices went up 63 percent, aver- 
age-quality paper 32 percent, and newsprint 
12 percent. Brick prices rose by 22 percent, 
cement 14 percent, wire and nails about 21 
percent, and lime 13 percent. 

In order to ease the burden of these price 
increases on export trade, certain rebates to 
firms producing for export were granted. 
In the iron and steel industry, for instance, 
processing industries receive rebates of be- 
tween 15 and 18 percent. It is reported that 
similar arrangements are made in the paper 
industry. The burden of subsidization, 
which the Government could no longer af- 
ford and of which it was relieved by the 
third wage-price agreement, apparently is 
being shifted to the domestic consumer. 
Possibilities in this direction may be limited, 
however, if world prices continue to decline 

A new law, effective August 14, 1949, re- 
moved price controls on a number of im- 
portant commodities, such as iron and steel, 
timber, many chemicals, paper, cardboard, 
wood pulp, cellulose, many construction 
items, furniture, and kitchenware. Still 
subject to price control are scrap iron, raw 
lead, zinc, tin, nickel, copper, copper alloys, 
hard fuel, petroleum and petroleum products, 
most textile raw materials, skins and hides, 
most food items, electricity and water rates, 
and rents on most land and other real 
property. 

General crop conditions in Austria during 
the past month continued favorable, and 
yields of all major crops are expected to be 
considerably higher than previously antici- 
pated. Unofficial estimates of bread-grain 
production (wheat and rye) are about 800,- 
000 metric tons, as compared with the Min- 
istry of Agriculture’s July estimate of 676,000 
metric tons. As result of the storage prob- 
lem created, not only by the unusually large 
crop but also by the unexpectedly accelerated 
rate at which farmers are making deliveries, 
the Austrian Cabinet has agreed to govern- 
mental financing, for a temporary period, of 






cost of transportation to, and interim storage 
at, large grain silos. 

The most important development in the | 
food and agricultural sector in Austria dur. 
ing August and early September was an. 
nouncement by the Minister of Food that 





the following measures would become ef- 
fective beginning with September 12 (58th | 
ration period): (a) Derationing of rye bread, | 
certain cereals, cheese, and fish; (b) reduc. 
tion of flour extraction rates, wheat from 
90 percent to 80 percent, and rye from 88 per. 
cent to 84 percent; (Cc) increase in Weekly 
ration of cooking flour by 100 grams per nor- 
mal consumer and 200 grams for supple- 
mentary ration-card holders; and (d) 
reduction in retail price of cooking flour from 
2 schillings per kilogram to 1.82 schillings 
In addition, the regulation requiring the col- 
lection of food-ration coupons in restaurants 
and other eating places for flour, white bread 
or rolls, sugar and fat, has been rescinded, 
although ration coupons will continue to be 
required for meat served in public eating 
places. White bread and rolls are to remain 
temporarily on ration, but derationing of 
these somewhat later in the season is con- 
templated should conditions so permit 

Provisional results of the Austrian recon- 
struction loan floated in early July—Aus- 
tria’s first postwar internal issue—were an- 
nounced August 26. Up to that time (the 
issue is to remain open for subscription for 
some months), 219,000,000 schillings had 
been taken up, 42 percent by the public and 
58 percent by banking institutions. Only a 
small proportion of this amount represents 
new cash for the Treasury, since the loan 
prospectus provides not only for conversion 
of floating debt but also for partial conver- 
sion of an old German Reich issue. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY ‘TRADE AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND CON- 
CLUDED 


A supplementary trade and payments 
agreement between Austria and Switzerland 
was concluded_in Vienna on July 29, 1949, 
according to an American Legation dispatch 
of September 6. This agreement supple- 
ments the Austro-Swiss trade and payments 
agreement of August 17, 1946 

Under the terms of this agreement, Austria 
is to receive from Switzerland goods amount- 
ing to 78,000,000 Swiss francs. Austria is to 
issue import and payment licenses in accord- 
ance with existing quotas and general regu- 
lations until July 31, 1950. Among the com- 
modities with the largest quotas are the fol- 
lowing (amount of the quotas, in millions of 
Swiss francs, shown in parentheses) : Aniline 
dyes (7), miscellaneous electrical machinery 
(6.5), textile machinery (3.5), fine cotton 
fabrics (3.5), iron ore, including pyrite cind- 
ers (3), rayon yarns (3), machine tools (3), 
miscellaneous chemicals (3), pharmaceutical 
products (3), watches (2.8), corded worsted 
(2), and woolen yarns (2). 
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India’s Post-World-War-II Balance of Payments 


The Reserve Bank of India Bulletin for July contains an article 
on the post-World-War-IL balance of payments of India prepared by 
K. N. Raj of the balance-of-payments section of the Reserve Bank of 
India. The balance-of-payments statements prepared by the Reserve 
Bank “represent the first efforts in this field in India and are being 
released only for such use as may be made of them in the absence of 
more reliable figures,” the article says. 

The figures given for India’s payments deficit with the United 
States and other hard-currency countries were $15,000,000 in 1946, 
$260,000,000 in 1947, and $150,000,000 in 1948. The larger deficit 
in 1947 was accounted for by the unusually large imports of consumer 
goods, foodstuffs, machinery, and vehicles on government and private 
account.. According to U.S. trade statistics, Indian purchases from 
the United States alone in that year were valued at over $400,000,000, 
resulting in a trade deficit of about $150,000,000. Trade with the 
dollar area has been a factor of growing importance in India’s pay- 
ments picture. It is reported that since the war, transactions with 
the dollar area were about 60 percent of the level of transactions 
with the sterling area. 

The detailed over-all payments statements of India for the post- 
World-War-II period are shown in the accompanying table. 

The article states that because of the differences in coverage, 
timing, valuation, and sources of data, the accompanying table is 
intended to show only the most general trends in India’s balance of 
payments, 

Although the balance-of-payments position of India was stronger 
in many ways at the end of the war than before, it also contained 
several elements of weakness which stemmed partly from internal 
and partly from external factors. Its payments position was stronger 
in the postwar period, as (1) the terms of trade had turned sub- 
tantially in India’s favor compared with the prewar period; (2) the 
sterling debt had been repaid and it now had substantial sterling 
balances which were earning interest as compared with the prewar 
period when India was making large interest payments to the United 
Kingdom: and (3) the heavy inflow of gold, characteristic of the 
prewar period, was now sharply curtailed under Government control. 
The most important elements of weakness in the postwar period, on 
the other hand, were: (1) The large volume of purchasing power in 
the hands of the people at the end of the war created an almost 
insatiable demand for imports, and for domestically produced goods 
which otherwise would have been exported, and (2) it was now 
essential not only to obtain an over-all balance in the country’s 
external accounts but also with respect to the hard-currency countries. 
In the prewar years, India had a fairly substantial trade surplus with 
the United States and Canada which was converted to a deficit in 
the postwar period when India became increasingly dependent on 
these two countries for imports of capital equipment and food as a 
result of the economic dislocations in the United Kingdom, Burma, 
and Siam. 

The most outstanding feature in India’s balance of payments in the 
postwar period, the article states, appears to be the close correspond- 
ence that has been maintained between receipts and payments on 
merchandise account. Between 1946 and 1947, the value of Indian 


Balance of Payments of India, 1946-48" 
{ Millions of dollars] 


1946 
Receipts Payments Net Receipts | Payments Net Receipts | Payments! Net 
CURRENT ACCOUNT 
Merchandise (including silver | 
Private 1, 008 842 166 1, 353 1, 283 70 1, 301 1, 057 244 
Government 5 324 319 8 321 —313 2 55% —552 
Gold (nonmonetary 5 2 3 a) —42 
Services 
Private 68 148 SO . 96 197 —101 134 188 _ 
Government 288 161 127 95 157 —62 74 135 —§] 
Unilateral transfers 14 -14 48 17 31 
Unclassified 70 44 26 
lotal current transactions 1,372 1, 480 108 1, 555 2, 017 — 462 1, 627 21.993 —366 
Cheeses Bosouwe  ..VW§dqQQ yyy ee ee 
Change in the assets of the banking system 171 171 323 323 981 981 
Change in the liabilities of the banking system 17 17 14 14 36 26 
Identified security transactions 20 20 32 37 —5 25 21 4 
Contractual transactions of the Government 
Purchase of dollars from IMF - - 68 68 
Others 53 53 61 30 31 4 672 —66R 
Private capital remittances 193 —193 54 103 —49 
Miscellaneous 28 — 28 
Total capital movement 188 101 87 430 260 170 1,168 796 372 
Errors and omissions 21 292 —6 


! The data for 1946 and 1947 apply to prepartioned India, whereas those for 1948 apply only to the Dominion of India and exclude exchange transactions with Pakistan. 
? For purposes of comparison, the amount of $180,000,000 paid to the United Kingdom for the purchase of defense stores and fixed assets (according to the terms of the 
Indo-U. kK. financial agreement of July 1948) should be excluded, as it was a capital payment. 


imports increased by nearly 38 percent, but the value of its exports 
also went up by about 34 percent. The article states that when 
allowance is made for the item “errors and omissions” in the 1947 
payments statement amounting to $292,000,000, part of which may 
be due to undervaluation of exports or overvaluation of imports, “it 
seems reasonable to conclude that despite the postwar restocking, 
there was only a slight deterioration in the trade position.” After 
partition there was a slight fall in the value of exports, but the value 
of imports declined even further. This close correspondence between 
the values of exports and imports was partly a result of the Govern- 
ment controls over imports and of the improvement in the terms of 
trade which took place between 1946 and 1948. The index number 
of export prices, with 1945-46 as the base year, was estimated at 
152.3 in 1947-48; the index number of import prices was only 118.5 
in the same year. 

The author claims that with the merchandise balance maintained 
fairly well, it was the service items that tended to determine India’s 
position on current account. In 1946, the Government of India was 
still receiving payments from the Government of the United Kingdom 
for expenditures incurred on its behalf, and this created a favorable 
balance on invisibles. When such payments ceased in 1947, the 
balance changed sharply, and though there appears to have been a 
slight improvement in the following year, the prewar feature of a 
regular deficit on invisibles has returned, however, in a somewhat 
less serious form. 

The deficit on current account in none of the 3 years seems to 
have been excessive. Based on the net capital movements, this deficit 
is estimated to have been only $87,000,000 in 1946. In 1947, the table 
indicates a net capital reduction of $170,000,000, but this figure 
may be considerably in error in view of the large entry under errors 
and omissions. While not accurately determinable, the “disinvest- 
ment” attributable to the deficit on current account may have been 
any figure approximating $300,000,000 in 1947. This deficit is a 
large sum but was incurred in the year during which India ceased to 
receive payments from the United Kingdom on account of recoverable 
war expenditures. The year was also one of political upheaval which 
dislocated greatly the economic life of the country. The deficit did 
not present any serious difficulties, as no definite limits had been 
placed on the rate of release of India’s sterling balances until 
August 1947. 

In 1948, the first full year after partition, India’s sterling balances 
declined about $1,450,000,000, of which about $1,350,000,000 is 
attributable to certain special items of payment that arose during 
the year. These special payments were for the purchase of military 
stores and pension annuities from the United Kingdom (according 
to the terms of the Indo-U. K. Financial Agreement), together with 
the various transfers that had to be made to Pakistan according to 
the terms of the partition. The table shows the net “disinvestment” 
attributable to the Indian over-all deficit on current account (exclud- 
ing the payment for the extraordinary item of “current” payment 
represented by the purchase of British-owned defense stores and 
fixed assets) was only about $190,000,000 in 1948. 


1947 1948 
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At the instance of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, no list of quotas was provided regard- 
ing Austrian exports to Switzerland. How- 
ever, the proceeds of Austria’s shipments to 
Switzerland will provide the funds for Aus- 
tria’s purchases from Switzerland and it is 
understood that 10 percent of such proceeds 
may be used for Austrian purchases from 
third countries. 

Mutual deliveries of goods are to be billed 
in Swiss francs. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated September 19, 1949) 


There has been a seasonal upturn in whole- 
sale trade in most sections of Brazil because 
of orders placed by dealers in the interior for 
year-end trade. Although business in Sep- 
tember was better than in other recent 
months, at Rio de Janeiro it was about 20 
percent below a year ago. Dealers in coastal 
cities usually place their orders for the year- 
end trade in October, and wholesalers and 
manufacturers are hoping for a further im- 
provement but are not too optimistic. Re- 
ports from the States of Espirito Santo and 
Pernambuco indicate a similar trend. In 
Bahia business continued unsatisfactory; in 
Rio Grande do Sul, where it has been consist- 
ently better than in any other section of the 
country, there was a slight downward trend. 

Remittance delays on dollar collections are 
approximately 51, months in preferential 
category, 644 months in first category, and 
134% months in fourth category. This repre- 
sents a slight increase in remittance delays 
during the past month and is understood to 
have resulted from administrative procedures 
rather than from any deterioration of Bra- 
zil’s dollar position. There are evidences of 
improvement in Brazil’s dollar balances re- 
sulting from the more stringent controls 
instituted on July 1, and, although remittance 
delays may increase temporarily from time to 
time, an appreciable improvement in the 
over-all collection situation during the next 
3 months appears probable. 

The money market throughout the coun- 
try remains tight, with a resulting restric- 
tion of loaning operations. New paper cur- 
rency continues to be issued through the 
Rediscount Bureau of the Bank of Brazil. 
During the month of August new currency 
issued amounted to 520,000,000 cruzeiros, 
and between September 1 and September 10 
an additional amount of 20,000,000 cruzeiros 
was issued, bringing the total issued since 
May 1, 1949, to 1,410,000,000 cruzeiros. Ac- 
cording to a statement attributed to the 
Minister of Finance, these issues were re- 
quired to attend various problems connected 
with production in Sao Paulo and other parts 
of the country. 

The screening of license applications pre- 
sented up to August 20 for imports from hard- 
currency countries continued, but no appre- 
ciable quantities of licenses have as yet been 
issued. Discussions continue in Congress on 
the extension of foreign-trade controls for 
two additional years. A new substituge proj- 
ect was drafted which eliminated all import- 
license exemptions except books and periodi- 
cals, and imports of the Military Ministries 
and foreign diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishments and personnel. On the other hand, 
the list of commodities that would be ex- 
empt from export license was expanded in 
the new project. 

The press reported that compensation 
trade discussions were under way with Por- 
tugal, Italy, and Norway. Discussions with 
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Portugal are well advanced, but as of Septem- 
ber 19 an agreement had not been concluded. 
Nothing concrete has been divulged as to 
the progress of discussions with the other 
two countries. 

Reversing a decision taken by the National 
Petroleum Council on August 16, to locate 
the Government-owned 45,000-barrel-per- 
day refinery in or adjacent to the Federal 
District, the National Security Council ruled 
on September 2 that the refinery should be 
erected at Santos. 

Iron-ore shipments from Victoria increased 
to 53,242 long tons in August from 48,703 in 
July, and a further increase in shipments 
is expected in the near future because of the 
receipt of 100 new ore cars, which are being 
assembled at the rate of one per day. 

Coffee exports in July and August—the 
first 2 months of the new marketing season— 
were above the 1948-49 average of about 
1,500,000 bags per month. According to pre- 
liminary Official statistics, exports in July 
totaled 1,691,895 bags, and unofficial figures 
indicate that in August shipments exceeded 
the July total. The strong statistical posi- 
tion of coffee led to a further increase in the 
price; since July 1, coffee prices have risen 
10 percent and 17 percent, respectively, for 
Santos type 4 “soft’’ coffee and Rio type 
7 coffee. 

Sales of Bahia cacao between August 5 and 
September 6 totaled 68,000 bags. An addi- 
tional 100,000 bags of consigned cacao was 
sold in the United States on August 6. Prices, 
which ranged from 18.50 to 21.50 cents per 
pound, were below those of July. It is re- 
ported that Bahia cacao interests, with the 
support of the Governor, have proposed to 
the National Foreign Trade Council a com- 
plete change from the present system of 
cacao marketing under which the Cocoa In- 
stitute is the sole seller. The proposal en- 
visages the creation of a Bahia Cocoa Trade 
Council on which would be represented ex- 
porters, producers, the Cocoa Institute, the 
cacao industry, and the State Government. 
The Trade Council would set minimum prices 
at. which cacao sales could be made, and 
exporters would be permitted to deal directly 
with foreign buyers. 

For the 1950 jute crop in the Amazon 
basin, planting of which began in Septem- 
ber, the Ministry of Agriculture proposes to 
distribute 54 metric tons of jute seed, or 
more than triple the quantity distributed last 
year. This quantity of seed is sufficient to 
produce 30,000 tons of fiber; however, be- 
cause of the scarcity of labor in the area, the 
crop is not expected to reach this figure 

The 1949-50 sugar-processing season in 
northeastern Brazil is under way. The new 
crop is tentatively estimated at 15 percent 
smaller than the crop processed in 1948—49. 

The Rio Grande do Sul Meat Institute re- 
ports that, during the slaughter season which 
ended in July, packers in the State killed 
213,602 head of cattle of which 203,834 were 
for export. Jerked-beef plants killed 216,103 
head. Slaughter for fresh-meat consump- 
tion during the calendar year is expected to 
exceed 320,000 head. Prices were firm but 
only slightly higher than during the preced- 
ing season. 

The First Brazilian Congress of Industrial 
Workers, sponsored by the Confederacao Na- 
cional dos Trabolhadores na Industria (Na- 
tional Confederation of Industrial Workers), 
was held at the Hotel Quitandinha, August 
20 to 26. The Congress was attended by 
about 550 delegates representing state and 
local syndicates throughout Brazil. The 
Congress received extensive press coverage 
and the closing session was attended by 
President Dutra, and by the Minister of 
Labor, the Governor of the State of Rio de 
Janeiro, and other Government Officials. A 
Bill of Rights was adopted by the Congress 


calling for greater syndical freedom, im. 
proved operation of the labor courts, and in. 
creased social benefits for workers. 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS REGARDING OPENING LETTERS 
OF CREDIT IN PAYMENT FOR IMPORTS 


The Banking Superintendency of the Bank 
of Brazil outlined the regulations concernin: 
the opening of letters of credit in payment for 
imports in Circular No. 186, dated August 
12, 1949, which was distributed to banks and 
banking houses, states an airgram from the 
American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The circular reminds its recipients that, 
once the opening of a letter of credit hag 
been approved by the Banking Superintend. 
ency, no alteration may be made in its terms 
without the prior approval of the Superin. 
tendency. Section 2 of the circular states 
that, at present, the Banking Superintend- 
ency 1s approving the opening of credits 
abroad only for payment against delivery of 
regular ocean-shipping documents, provided 
that the validity date is coordinated with the 
duration of the import license previously 
granted by the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil. The authorities will not 
permit clauses providing for payment against 
Simple receipt or similar document. 

Finally, Circular No. 186 emphasizes that 
the opening of credits abroad is subject to 
simultaneous closing of the corresponding 
exchange. It is prohibited to make a cruzeiro 
deposit, even in the name of a resident 
within the country, to a specific account ear- 
marked to be subsequently applied in pay- 
ment for future imports; such a deposit is 
the effective equivalent of a credit in open 
exchange, which is a flagrant violation of 
existing regulations 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
OaTs PLACED UNDER IMPORT LICENSE 


Oats of all types (grain, flakes, meal, and 
other) have been made subject to the Bra- 
zilian import-license requirement by decree 
No. 27188, published and effective Septem- 
ber 19, 1949, according to a telegram of Sep- 
tember 20 from the American Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro. Only imports against which 
exchange was closed prior to the effective 
date of the decree are exempt from license. 


British West Indies 
Economic Conditions 


BUSINESS AND TRADE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
JAMAICA 


During the second quarter of 1949 Jamaica 
continued to show considerable uneasiness 
over its prospects for continuing successful 
competition in world markets. With a rec- 
ord sugar crop and gradual recovery in the 
banana industry coupled with many plans 
for extending minor agricultural crops and 
establishing new industries, the island was 
faced with the problem of falling prices of 
its principal products and an increased world 
supply which created an even greater com- 
petitive position. Nevertheless, there was no 
indication of any positive recession in the 
island 

Because the continued guaranty of a mar- 
ket for Jamaican products is essential to the 
economy of the island, the Government has 
received the support of all political parties, 
businessmen, and labor leaders in its effort 
to secure long-term contracts from the 
United Kingdom for guaranteed markets and 
negotiated prices. 
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In order to take advantage of the terms 
of the Pioneer Industry Law, a number of 
companies applied for designation as pioneer 
industries. Among the applications consid- 
ered during the second quarter were those of 
manufacturers of bypocrete and maycrete, 
synthetic building materials, gypsum wall- 
poard and other plastic products; cocoa, 
chocolate, and byproducts; wire-bound boxes, 
shooks, and export packages. 

The largest construction project Was for 
a cement factory at a cost of £1,200,000 which 
received final approval in early April. 
A £300,000 stock issue to finance its con- 
struction was promptly taken up by local in- 
vestors who oversubscribed the issue. 
Erection of the factory was expected to begin 
during the third quarter on lands near Rock- 
fort located on the eastern outskirts of 
Kingston. 

Jamaica's foreign-trade pattern during the 
first 3 months of 1949 was notably different 
than that of the same period a year ago. 
Preliminary figures showed that imports to- 
taled £3,257,956 and exports £2,013,716, as 
compared with £2,962,836 and £1,358,764 dur- 
ing the same period of 1948. In contrast to a 
favorable balance of trade with the United 
Kingdom in January and February 1948, 
amounting to £164,262, there was an unfa- 
vorable balance of £64,938 for the same pe- 
riod of this year. This is accounted for 
principally by the tightened restrictions on 
imports from the hard-currency countries. 
Actually, the total adverse balance of trade 
for the first 3 months of 1949 was some 
£360,000 lower than that of the preceding 
year. 

The tourist industry in Jamaica made a 
determined bid for a share of the American 
summer tourist trade with good results. 
The United States air lines serving the island 
cut fares drastically. With the cooperation 
of the Issa interests who own the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel on the Kingston water front and 
the new, stylish Tower Isle Hotel on the 
north coast, a number of “Know Jamaica” 
parties of air-line sales executives and tour- 
ist travel agents visited the island. Follow- 
ing the same lead, Montego Bay and British 
Caribbean Airways also brought small parties 
of travel-agent visitors. 

Coincident with the increased activity in 
encouraging American summer tourists, the 
Finance Board relaxed slightly its restric- 
tions which had prevented Jamaicans travel- 
ing to or from dollar areas. Residents of the 
island were permitted to purchase tickets 
to any destination in the United States or 
Canada provided they could show affidavits 
that all other expenses would be provided as 
a gift by their hosts abroad. A considerable 
number of Jamaicans took advantage of this 
concession to make their first trip to the 
United States or Canada since 1947. 


Y ° 
Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REEXTENSION OF FRODUCTION TAX AND OF 
IMPORT TAX INCREASE UNTIL END OF 
1951 


The increase of 2 percent ad valorem on 
Chilean imports established by law No. 7750 
for a 2-year period from January 7, 1944, and 
subsequently extended by law No. 8404 of 
December 29, 1945, law No. 8920 of November 
11, 1947, and law No. 9040 of September 23, 
1948, will continue in effect until December 
31, 1951, under the provisions of law No. 
9363 of August 24, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 9, 1949. The law also 
extends for a similar period a 2-percent tax 
on goods produced, processed, or transformed 
within the country. 
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[For previous announcements concerning 
law No. 7750 see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 19, 1944, and December 20, 1947. ] 


China 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN RECENT MONTHS 


The Chinese Communists, after capturing 
Shanghai late in May 1949, strove to con- 
solidate their gains in June and July, thus 
temporarily halting their southward expan- 
sion. In particular, they appeared deter- 
mined to prevent a repetition of the hyper- 
inflation which plagued the postwar economy 
under the Nationalists. Of more importance 
to foreigners, however, were the antagonistic 
attitudes displayed by the new authorities, 
which gave rise to alarm for the security 
of all foreign investments in China. 

For Nationalist China, affected with a busi- 
ness and trade slow-down, the island of Tai- 
wan (Formosa), off the coast of Fukien 
Province, loomed as the safest refuge for 
capital and investment purposes. The Na- 
tionalist Government therefore tried to 
bolster the island’s economy by advancing 
loans approximating US$20,000,000, and at- 
tempting to stabilize the local currency. 


CONDITIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Shanghai.—The comparative ease and or- 
derliness with which the Communists re- 
stored normal activities in this most im- 
portant Chinese industrial and trade center 
following its take-over on May 26 was a dis- 
tinct surprise to many foreign businessmen. 
Subsequently, however, their offices and fac- 
tories were besieged by belligerent workers 
demanding excessive pay and employment 
rights. Unable to meet these demands, em- 
ployers appealed for aid to local police au- 
thorities who, in most cases, took no action 
on their appeals. 

In late June, both business and trade in 
Shanghai was dealt a severe blow with the 
announcement that the Nationalists intended 
to blockade all Communist-held ports. The 
effectiveness of the blockade was felt by mid- 
July, when it was reported that 70 percent 
of the imports bound for Shanghai, valued 
at approximately US$30,000,000, were being 
held in Hong Kong awaiting shipment. At 
the same time, Shanghai exporters proposed 
that goods be shipped out via Tientsin in 
defiance of the blockade with exchange pro- 
ceeds being retained in Shanghai. This pro- 
posal was subsequently adopted but with the 
provision that export proceeds were to be de- 
posited in Tientsin and not in Shanghai. 

On June 23 the Communists announced 
that all Chinese tariff concessions granted 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) were to be abrogated. [See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 19, 1948.] 

Immediately following their occupation of 
Shanghai, the Communist authorities pro- 
claimed their own currency, People’s Bank 
Notes (PBN), as the sole legal tender, calling 
in all old Gold Yuan notes and banning the 
circulation of foreign currencies. In their 
attempts to instill confidence in the PBN, the 
authorities were unrelenting in curbing 
speculative activities. Stringent foreign 
trade and exchange controls were introduced, 
the enforcement of which was aided by the 
lack of demand for oversea drafts owing to 
the stagnant trade conditions brought on by 
the blockade. 

These restrictive actions, however, did not 
stem inflationary tendencies. This is evi- 
denced by the increase in the price of staple 
commodities, particularly that of rice, which 
rose sharply despite dumping operations by 
authorities in vain attempts to peg the price. 


Together with this rise in prices, the newly 
created parity-deposit unit also increased. 
(The parity-deposit unit, a device to insure 
the purchasing power of bank deposits, was 
aimed at absorbing idle funds in the absence 
of an active market and was based on the 
daily average wholesale market price of lead- 
ing commodities.) The increase registered 
in the price of rice and the rise recorded in 
the parity-deposit unit are shown in table 1. 

With the insistence of workers to be paid 
in terms of rice, therefore, the employer in 
Shanghai was faced with an added “squeeze” 
in addition to losses already suffered through 
the reduction in business and trade result- 
ing from the blockade. 

Tientsin—Since its take-over by the Com- 
munists in mid January of this year, Tient- 
sin has been the first important Chinese city 
in which to observe Communist policies and 
regulations governing commercial activities. 
The latter, which involve foreign trade, ex- 
change controls, ‘business registration, re- 
mittances, and other transactions have been 
largely patterned after the former Nation- 
alist regulations. Although the transition, 
as in Shanghai, was accomplished without 
undue difficulties, some of the attitudes adop- 
ted by the Communists toward foreign busi- 
ness appeared to be unfriendly. 

This was indicated in part by the onerous 
industrial and business taxes levied by the 
new regime as a means of averting inflation, 
a situation the Communists appear deter- 
mined to prevent at any cost. By July 15, 
total tax collections had amounted to the 
equivalent of more than US$1,500,000, of 
which foreign firms paid a disproportionate 
share. Although the taxes were purportedly 
based on the volume of business done and 
the size of the firm, they were levied appar- 
ently with no relation to income. Businesses 
were arbitrarily assessed so many “units,” 
with stiff fines imposed for late payment. 


TABLE 1.—Selected Prices of Rice and the 
Parity Deposit Unit Rate in Shanghai 
for June and July, 1949 


[In People’s currency] 
Price of rice} Parity- 
Date (per picul of, deposit 
172 pounds)| unit rate 


June 14 16, 000 | 302 
21 14, 000 | 312 
27 22, 200 | 369 
30 j 29, 000 501 
July 6 31, 500 | 555 
13 32, 000 622 
20 56, 000 | 867 
29 60, 000 918 


Although the Communists have announced 
their intention to encourage foreign trade, 
particularly exports, the sale of the more 
important exportable items, including tung 
oil, bristles, edible and nonedible oils and 
seeds, coal, and ores, is monopolized by the 
state-owned trading companies with over-all 
control of commerce vested in the Com- 
munist Foreign Trade Control Bureau 
(FTCB). 

The volume of imports declined during 
June and July, whereas exports showed an 
increase. This latter was due not so much 
to the abolition of export duties and lower- 
ing of other export charges and fees as to 
the fact that businessmen were anxious to 
ship goods out in the face of the possible clos- 
ing of Tientsin to navigation by the Nation- 
alist-imposed blockade. The increase in 
exports to the United States from April 
through July is shown in the following tabu- 
lation of consular declared export returns: 


April ; USS$628, 815 
May. 716, 289 
June J ree See aS 1, 560, 624 
July a aa 1, 705, 533 
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Trade with Manchuria, termed “internal” 
trade, increased considerably as the result 
of barter arrangements for exchanging goods 
between the respective areas. It was reported 
that one state-owned monopoly, the Tientsin 
and Peiping North China Central Trading 
Co., had brought in more than 133,000 tons 
of cereals from Manchuria since January. 

The most important single barter agree- 
ment, however, was that concluded between 
Manchuria and the Soviet Union at the end 
of July whereby the former is to supply soy- 
beans, vegetable oils, corn, and rice in ex- 
change for Russian industrial equipment and 
facilities, automotive vehicles, kerosene, 
cloth, paper, and pharmaceuticals. This 
agreement, to run for 1 year, was strongly 
played up in the local press as further evi- 
dence of Sino-Soviet friendship. 

Although the market appeared to hold 
steady in the month of June, primarily be- 
cause of an increase in bank deposits and 
sizable government advances to industry, 
agriculture, and communications, inflation- 
ary tendencies were apparent in the sharp in- 
creases registered by commodity prices in 
July, as shown in table 2 which gives the 
weekly price index for Tientsin for these 
2 months. 

The decrease noted on June 7 was attrib- 
uted to a seasonal drop in food prices; almost 
all other prices showed increases over the 
week. 

Because of drought and insect damage, the 
Communist authorities were forced to reduce 
their crop goals in all North China regions. 
Even these, however, may be lowered because 
of flood conditions in late July. The authori- 
ties have, therefore, intensified their land- 
reclamation program, claiming that there are 
430,000 acres of waste land in the Tientsin 
area alone. 

Railway traffic was said to have been re- 
sumed by the middle of August on 15,170 
kilometers (approximately 9,500 miles) of 
trackage, representing 56 percent of total 
Chinese mileage or 73 percent of total track- 
age in Communist hands. 


Taste 2.—Weekly General Commodity 
Price Index in Tientsin May 31 to July 
27, 1949 

[In People’s Bank Notes] 


| | 





| Percent in- 
crease (+) 
‘ or decrease 
Date Index fey ete 
the preced- 
| ing week 
| 
May 31-__.- aaialin 1, 092, 487 
June 7 I eS : 977, 776 —10.5 
| PS a ane QRS, 875 +1.13 
ee =e 978, 369 +1. 06 
28 a aaa acl 981, 902 +. 36 
July 5 1, 093, 604 +11. 38 
12 1, 186, 628 +8. 51 
19 1, 450, 461 +22. 23 
27 2, 060, 841 +42. 08 


Canton—Business in this war-created tem- 
porary Nationalist capital continued to fall 
off amid the tension created by increasing 
reports of Communist successes in Central 
China. Principal economic factors resulting 

‘in the slow-down over June and July were 
attributed to: Increased cost of production, 
general rise in prices, lack of raw materials, 
and flight of capital to safer areas. In addi- 
tion, although imports into Canton were re- 
ported almost at a standstill, the volume of 
exports, particularly to Hong Kong, increased, 
partly owing to the fact that the authorities 
required the surrender of only 20 percent of 
foreign-exchange proceeds. 

In an attempt to bring some order out of 
the confusion caused by the circulation of 
the several Provincial-issued silver currencies, 
the Government adopted the silver yuan as 
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the Nationalist legal tender under the cur- 
rency reforms promulgated July 2. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 8, 1949, 
page 11.) However, the Hong Kong dollar 
remained the principal medium of exchange 
for the business community, while the au- 
thorities tried to instill confidence in the 
new silver dollar (SY), which dropped from 
its initial exchange value of 1.55 to the 
United States dollar on July 4 to 1.75 by 
the end of July. 

Earlier, on June 13, the Government re- 
placed the Foreign Exchange Certificate Sys- 
tem with the Foreign Exchange Deposit 
System under which exporters were required 
to surrender only 20 percent of exchange 
proceeds while retaining the remainder in 
the form of an Exchange Deposit Certificate 
that could also be used as an import license. 
(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 8, 
page 11.) Both exporters and importers con- 
tinued to request that more prompt, and 
simpler, trade practices be provided, together 
with the free use of self-provided foreign 
exchange. By the end of July it was reported 
that the Revised Export-Import Control 
measures enacted on May 18, 1949, would 
again be revised. 

Despite the enactment of the new import 
schedules provided for under the above re- 
vised trade controls, commercial imports were 
very low, both in June and July. To com- 
pensate for this loss, however, air-borne cargo 
from the interior, especially tung (wood) oil 
and medicinals from Chungking and Chengtu 
had reached a considerable volume by the 
end of July. In addition, it was reported 
that unrecorded trade had reached serious 
proportions, with Japanese goods in particu- 
lar being dumped upon the market in 
Canton. 

On the other hand, exports increased over 
this period, as already noted. Although 
complete trade statistics are lacking, ship- 
ments of two important items, tin and wood 
oil, were reported as the highest in recent 
years, aggregating some 3,500 short tons to 
Hong Kong in June. There was also an in- 
crease noted in rice shipments in the same 
month. 

Although price levels had shown an up- 
ward tendency through June and early July, 
there was an over-all leveling off in the latter 
part of the period, attributed mainly to in- 
activity of the market. Nevertheless, the 
price of rice, usually the best indicator of 
market conditions, showed a marked increase 
in this period. The wholesale price of Tsai- 
Mei (first quality) rice rose from SY7 (silver 
dollars) per picul (1331, pounds) on June 
4 to SY11 a picul on July 29, an increase of 
57 percent. 

Despite flood conditions, which became 
worse in July, the supply of foodstuffs in 
Canton was reported as adequate to take care 
of not only the city’s normal population but 
the influx of “additional residents” from the 
north (reported as numbering some 200,000). 
The favorable supply situation was helped by 
the diversion of large shipments of rice from 
Shanghai to Canton and the continued re- 
ceipt of ECA rice, cotton, coal, and other 
essential goods in this temporary capital. 
In addition, the rationing of rice, which had 
been in effect for some time, was reported 
as functioning smoothly. 

Train service on the Canton-Hankow line 
was available as far north as Changsha 
(Hunan Province) toward the close of July. 

Taiwan (Formosa) .—The island of Taiwan 
(Formosa) may be expected to become in- 
creasingly important in the affairs of Na- 
tionalist China with the southward advance 
of Communist forces. Of significant im- 
portance were the currency reforms which 
went into effect on June 15. (See ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 11, 1949, page 16.) 

The rate at which the United States dollar 


exchanged on the black market kept pace 
with, and even surpassed, the rise in com. 
modity prices from January through April 
1949; whereas in the 2 months of May and 
June, the increase in prices was greater than 
the rise in the U. S. dollar rate. (See 
table 3.). 

Concomitantly with the currency reform, 
the Nationalist Government advanced about 
US$20,000,000 in foreign exchange to Taiwan 
for the import of raw materials and equip. 
ment. By mid-July, the Bank of Taiwan 
had acquired from exporters more than 
US$200,000 in Foreign Exchange Certificates 
for which there was no strong demand by 
importers (owing principally to the fact that 
import-quota schedules—upon which the 
market value of certificates hinge—had not 
yet been announced). 

If it is assumed that the export trade 
with the United States continues at the same 
rate in the second half of 1949 as in the 
first half, the total will be about the same 
as that recorded for the year 1948, when the 
value of declared exports amounted to 
US$1,728,179. In the first 6 months of 1949 
declared exports from Taiwan to the United 
States were valued at US$959,498. 


TABLE 38.—Commodity Price Inderes and 
U.S. Dollar Exchange Rates in Taiwan 
(Formosa), January through June 1949 


Retail commodity U. S. dollar ex- 
price indexes change rate 
—s — ' 
Month Retail Percent | Monthly Percent 
indexes increase average os 
(Base over pre black- he 
Jan-June ceding market 
1937=100) month rate | Monthly 
rate 
Taiwan 
yen 
Jan 1, 546, 402 31, 333 ool 
Feb 2. 261, 448 146.2 16, 000 152.7 
Mar 2,0°9, 631 133.5 #3, 833 138.8 
Apr 4, 509, 46) 142.3 138, 606 217.2 
May 10, 190, 566 221.6 | 203,33 146.6 
June 15, 456, 228 151.7 230, 000 113.1 


The revival of both trade and business 
was retarded, however, by a lack of ready 
funds and increased costs of producing ex- 
port commodities. Although the Provincial 
Government announced its intention to assist 
industries in getting on their feet, the bulk 
of the Government's effort appeared to be 
aimed at assisting new industries, particu- 
larly textile and chemical, in getting estab- 
lished by locating plant sites, obtaining 
power supply (of which there is no surplus 
as first reported), and obtaining operational 
funds. 

The Food Director of the Province an- 
nounced that the agricultural program called 
for the production of 1,200,000 tons of rice 
sufficient to feed 8,000,000 people (according 
to latest census figures obtainable the popu- 
lation of Taiwan is 6,126,006). To achieve 
this objective, however, sugar acreage Was 
reduced to about 100,000 hectares (247,000 
acres) representing a 10 percent decline from 
last year’s figure. In line with this program, 
the Taiwan Sugar Corporation was consider- 
ing the possibility of suspending operation 
of four plants in the northern part of the 
island. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commop!iTy-Tax RaTES EFFECTIVE 
IN SHANGHAI AND TIENTSIN AREAS 


New commodity-tax regulations and rates 
were announced simultaneously in Shanghat 
and Tientsin, effective September 15, ac- 
cording to information received from the 
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American Consulates General in these Com- 
munist-held cities. 

The collection of the commodity tax— 
levied alike on both specified imported and 
domestic articles—was resumed in Shanghai 
shortly after the city was taken over by 
the Communists who adopted the former 
Nationalist Government regulations in this 
regard with but slight changes. (See the 
item entitled “Recent Revisions of the Com- 
modity Tax Law” in the March 7, 1949, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, page 21.) 
Several items, however, previously not sub- 
ject to the commodity tax under the National- 
ists, have been added under the new Com- 
munist regulations. With certain exceptions, 
notably mineral items, those goods subject 
to taxation are similar for both the Shanghai 
and Tientsin areas. Also, in nearly every 
instance, the same rates are effective in both 
areas. There follows a complete list of 
affected items with the new tax rates, to- 
gether with former Nationalist rates in- 
cluded in a separate column for purposes of 
comparison. [It should be noted, however, 
that inasmuch as the list for Shanghai and 


New Commodity Tax Rates, Shanghai and 
Tientsin 


Commodity tax rates 
(percent, ad valorem) 


Items 


Shang- Tient- Nation- 
hai sin alist 
(Sept (Sept (Oct. 
15, 1949) 15, 1949)|| 1, 1948) 
Rolled tobacco 
Cigarettes, hand-rolled 80 xt) ’ 
Cigarettes, machine | 
made 100 100 120 
Cigars 100 1OO | 
Pipe tobacco 30 0 
Tobacco leaves, native 30 ( 30 
Foreign wines and beer (in- 
cluding reprocessed wines 100 100 | 190 
Native wines and alcohol SO) sO) z 
Cotton yarn Ww 10 10 
Woolen yarn 15 15 15 
Hemp fibers 5 
Silk varn mixed with oth 
fibers 5 
Furs and skins 5 5 15 
Cosmetics: 
Florida water 20 
Perfume, face powder 
nail polish, rouge. eve 
brow pencils, aud 
shaving cream 2 15 5 
Soap and toothpast« 10 10 
Soft-drink beverages a 30 +1) 
Sugar 25 325 25 
Matches 15 15 2” 
Cement 5 5 15 
Joss sticks and tinfoils Oo 60 60 
Wheat flour 2.5 2.5 
Glass 5 5 
Dyestuffs, pigments, paiuat 
gums, and soda 5 ) 
Vegetable preparations 410 110 
Mineral products 
a Iron, coal, and coke 3 3 
b. Plaster, tale, alum, 
and nitrates 
Gypsum tale, alum, 
steel pewter, salt 
pewter, and fire 
clay 5 
c. Pyrite and other min 
eral ores 1 
Tron ore, graphite, real 
German antimony, 
kaolin, refined lead, 
mineral sand, and 
gilding gold 10 
Marine products 5 5 
Tea leaves 5 5 
Bamboo and timber 5 5 
Cereals (collected only in the 
Northeast, i. e., Manchur 
ia). 5 
' In the Tientsin area the tax on first-class pipe tobacco 
and leaves for machine-made pipe tobacco is 100 percent 
ad valorem 
?In Shanghai the commodity tax rate on cosmeties in 
general is between 30 and 40 percent ad valorem 
3 Under Tientsin regulations, the tax on sugar includes 
saccharine, but excludes cereal sugar. 
_‘In the Shanghai area the tax on vegetable prepara- 
tions is applicable to gourmet powder and soya sauce; 


in the Tientsin area the tax is levied upon sauce essence 
and ajinomoto 
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Tientsin was obtained through newspaper 
reports, the U. S. Department of Commerce 
cannot assume _ responsibility for its 
accuracy. | 

Under the revised regulations governing 
the collection of the commodity tax, the 
new rates apply to all commodities not yet 
traded or which still remain in factories. 
While goods in retailers’ hands are exempted 
from the tax, all wholesalers and warehouse 
owners must register their stocks and pay 
the tax on affected articles at the new rates. 
Certificates will be issued on tax-paid goods 
destined from one occupied area to another 
in order to avoid duplication of payment. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE IMm- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN ITEMS BY IN- 
DIVIDUALS 


The United States Embassy at Bogota, Co- 
lombia, reports that the Office of Exchange 
Control has issued new regulations govern- 
ing the importation of automobiles, pianos, 
radios, and refrigerators into Colombia by 
individuals. The new directives were em- 
bodied in a memorandum of the Office of Ex- 
change Control to its branch offices 
throughout the country. The regulations, 
relaxing previous stringent restrictions, pro- 
vide that persons who have remained abroad 
for at least 30 days may import any of the 
above-mentioned items for their personal 
use if they have not imported such items 
within the preceding 2 years and if they can 
prove that the foreign exchange used to 
acquire these items is derived from “com- 
missions of a technical or diplomatic nature 
(salaries or traveling expenses which have 
been approved by the Exchange Control 
Board) once the ordinary deduction of at 
least $25 per day for residence expenses has 
been made.” 

The regulations provide further that for- 
eign experts coming to Colombia to work for 
domestic or foreign companies under con- 
tracts of at least 6 months’ duration and 
persons coming to establish themselves in 
agricultural or industrial activities, may 
bring their automobile, piano, radio, and re- 
frigerator for their personal use. 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTED RAYON VISCOSE 
YARN AND CERTAIN OTHER YARNS, 
AMENDED 


The United States Embassy at Bogota has 
reported that on September 1, 1949, the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industries of Co- 
lombia issued Resolution No. 544 amending 
Resolution No. 184 of March 15, 1949. The 
primary purpose of Resolution No. 184, re- 
ported in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
20, 1949, was to guarantee the complete con- 
sumption of the viscose rayon-yarn produc- 
tion of Industria Colombiana de Rayon §. A., 
of Barranquilla, and in order to do this, 
obligatory monthly consumption quotas were 
allotted to the textile manufacturers which 
use rayon yarn. 

The new resolution discontinues the oblig- 
atory consumption quotas and limits the 
obligation to consume domestic rayon yarn 
to quantities equal to the amount of foreign 
rayon yarn which the textile factories wish 
to import. The resolution makes the fol- 
lowing exceptions to this general rule: 

1. Factories operating circular looms will 
be authorized to import yarn of acetate and 
viscose rayon and nylon in sizes less than 
100 denier without having to consume do- 
mestic yarn, inasmuch as these factories do 
not use the type of yarn produced domesti- 


cally. Should these factories wish to im- 
port yarn in sizes of 100 denier or more they 
will be under the obligation to purchase 1 
kilogram of domestic yarn for each kilogram 
of this size of yarn imported. 

2. Those factories which operate both 
weaving looms and circular looms may im- 
port up to 1,000 kilograms monthly of im- 
ported viscose and acetate rayon yarn cr 
similar yarns of sizes less than 100 denier 
without being obligated to purchase do- 
mestic rayon. 

3. Factories making knitted goods, in 
order to have their import licenses covering 
silk yarns approved, must purchase domestic 
viscose rayon yarn at least in quantities equal 
to the purchases made by each one during 
the preceding year. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUBSIDY ON CORDAGE EXPORTS 


To assist local cordage producers in Cuba 
in competing in world markets, the Govern- 
ment in the Gaceta Oficial of July 27, 1949, 
promulgated decree No. 2239, granting a 4- 
cent per pound subsidy on cordage, rope, 
thread, and cord of all types exported by 
Cuban manufacturers, according to an Em- 
bassy report of August 9, 1949. The sub- 
sidy is applied through manufacturers’ 
exemption of up to 4 cents per pound from 
taxes on gross sales which they would nor- 
mally be required to pay. Upon the sub- 
mission of sworn statements covering each 
export, tax collectors are authorized to issue 
tax-exemption certificates to manufacturer- 
exporters which may be used during a period 
of 1 year in payment of the gross-sales tax. 


MARKING OF FABRICS FOR SUGAR-BaG 
MANUFACTURE 


For a period of 1 year commencing July 19, 
1949, cotton fabrics imported into Cuba to 
be used in the manufacture of sugar bags 
need be marked on one side only in order 
to enjoy the treatment provided under item 
No. 128-A of the Cuban Customs Tariff, ac- 
cording to Presidential Decree No. 2058, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial on July 19, 
1949. Decree No. 2058, in effect, continues 
the provision of decree No. 2517 of 1948, 
which modified the requirements under 
tariff item No. 128—A for 1 year, commencing 
July 31, 1948. 


Tax EXEMPTION PRIVILEGES GRANTED 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS 


By two resolutions, promulgated in the 
Official Gazette on August 15 and 16, 1949, 
the Cuban Government granted flour and 
feed mills, to be established on Habana 
Bay by a United States financed concern, 
special privileges as new industries under 
decree No. 2144 of 1945, according to an 
Embassy report dated August 23, 1949. (De- 
cree No. 2144 provides for long-term exemp- 
tion from the payment of certain taxes and 
duty-free entry for construction materials, 
equipment, and raw materials destined for 
newly established industries.) 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF GOoops 
WITH INDIA REVISED 


The agreement on the exchange of goods 
between Czechoslovakia and India which was 
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signed March 29, 1949, has been revised re- 
cently, according to Czechoslovak Economic 
Bulletin No. 182 of September 1. 

New quota lists are based on the assump- 
tion of balanced trade between the two coun- 
tries amounting to 450,000,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns. 

The Czechoslovak export quotas to India of 
newsprint, machinery and equipment for the 
ceramics industry, woodworking machines, 
photographic and lithographic plates, bent- 
wood furniture, cardboard, and other items 
have been reduced, and those of tobacco 
machines, powders for presses, spring belts, 
fruit presses, and others have been eliminated 
from the original list. The Czechoslovak ex- 
port quotas for power machines, Diesel en- 
gines, compressors, industrial sewing ma- 
chines, bootmaking machinery, and agricul- 
tural machinery including pumps, have been 
increased. Supplementary items such as 
tanning machinery, requisites for bootmak- 
ing, liquid gold, ultramarine, blue, and bronze 
powder have been added to the lists for export 
from Czechoslovakia. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 23, 
1949, for previous announcement. ] 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH THE U. K. 
SIGNED 


A sterling payments agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and the United Kingdom was 
signed in London on August 18, 1949, to be 
effective August 19, according to Czechoslovak 
Economic Bulletin No. 182 of September 1. 

This agreement takes the place of the pro- 
visions contained in the currency agreement 
of November 4, 1945, which, after a number of 
prolongations since November of last year, 
expired on August 18, 1949. The new agree- 
ment will remain in force, unless the con- 
tracting parties agree otherwise, for a term of 
3 years from the date of signature. Under 
this new agreement all payments are to be 
made in English pounds sterling. 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 


(Dated September 9, 1949) 


Output of the major agricultural products 
in the first 6 months of 1949 was substan- 
tially larger than in 1948, except for cheese. 
Favorable weather in August assured a good 
harvest although preliminary reports indi- 
cate that yield may not reach the anticipated 
record figure. 

Industrial production in June showed little 
change from the preceding month but was 
markedly lower in July, in which month most 
industries take their summer holidays. 
However, total output in the latter month 
was about 8.5 percent greater than in July 
last year. This increase applied to all in- 
dustries except footwear, clothing, and 
transport equipment, the production of 
which remained stable. 

The seasonal decline in unemployment 
continued in June but preliminary statistics 
indicate a small increase in July from 2.2 to 
2.4 percent of all insured workers. In com- 
parison, the figure for both June and*July 
last year was 1.3 percent. 

Wholesale prices declined further in July 
as reflected in the downward movement of 
the combined wholesale price index—from 
259 (1935—100) to 256. Price decreases were 
recorded in lumber and paper, solid fuel and 
petroleum products, foodstuffs, and metal 
products. Price indexes covering other com- 
modities remained unchanged. Lower prices 
of imported merchandise were responsible 
for the decline and brought the import price 
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index from 292 (1935—100) to 289. The ex- 
port price index, on the other hand, advanced 
from 303 to 308 as a result of the seasonal 
increase in egg prices. 

Danish foreign trade in the first 6 months 
of 1949 showed a sharp increase over that 
in the corresponding 1948 period. The value 
of imports rose from 1,498,800,000 to 2,159,- 
300,000 crowns, or by 44 percent, and that of 
exports from 1,297,000,000 to 1,609,900,000 
crowns, or by 24 percent. As a result, the 
trade deficit which aggregated 201,800,000 
crowns in the first half of 1948 rose to 549,- 
400,000 crowns in the January-June period 
of this year. ECA-financed purchases, in- 
cluded in the above import total, were esti- 
mated at 270,000,000 crowns and thus ac- 
counted for almost half of the 1949 trade 
deficit. 

A Danish-Rumanian trade agreement cov- 
ering exchange of trade valued at 2,400,000 
crowns each way was concluded August 3; 
Denmark will supply machinery, medicinal 
preparations, and linseed oil, against oilcake 
meal and chemicals from Rumania. The 
Danish press recently discussed the possible 
conclusion of a trade agreement between 
Denmark and Colombia to provide for im- 
ports of Colombian coffee in exchange, pri- 
marily, for Danish industrial products. 

It was agreed in August that no reduction 
in the workers’ high cost of living allowance, 
as a result of decline in the July retail price 
index, would be made on September 1, and 
it appears that salaries of Government em- 
ployees will not be affected either. The 
allowances for both categories, accordingly, 
will remain unchanged until March 1 and 
April 1, 1950, respectively. 

Rationing of soap, tea, cacao, and certain 
textile items was abolished, and restrictions 
on the use of electricity were lifted effective 
September 2. An extra ration of 1 kilogram 
of sugar will be allowed each person on Oc- 
tober 1 for home canning and preserving. 
Kerosene rations will be increased, effective 
November 1. 

The joint Nordic committee for economic 
cooperation held a meeting in Stockholm 
August 17 to 19 for further discussion of a 
Nordic customs union. No report of achieve- 
ments at this meeting has been published 
as yet. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN COTTON FABRICS—IMPORT DUTIES 
TEMPORARILY REDUCED BY ONE-HALF 


Import duties in France on specified cotton 
fabrics have been temporarily reduced by 
one-half, or approximately one-half, as part 
of a new import program to combat the 
rising cost of living, by an order of Sep- 
tember 10, 1949, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of September 11, according 
to a report of September 12 from the United 
States Embassy, Paris. 

The new ad valorem rates of import duty 
(with French tariff-item numbers and former 
rates in parentheses) are: 

(973 A to D) Pure-cotton fabrics and as- 
similated fabrics, plain, not mercerized, 
10 (20) percent; 

(974 A and B) Pure-cotton fabrics and as- 
similated fabrics, plain, mercerized, un- 
bleached, scoured, creamed or bleached: 

Weighing per square meter more than 130 
grams, containing in warp and weft, in single 
thread, per square of 1 centimeter side, 60 
threads and less, 10 (20) percent; 

Other, 20 (35) percent; 

(974 C) Pure-cotton fabrics and assimilated 
fabrics, dyed, 20 (35) percent; 


(974 D) Pure-cotton fabrics, and assimi-. 
lated fabrics, manufactured with threads of 
different colors, 10 (20) percent; 

(975) Pure-cotton fabrics and assimilateg 
fabrics, with honeycomb, huckabak and sim- 
ilar weaves, 10 (20) percent; 

(1028) Cotton looped fabrics, woven or not 
on Jacquard loom; 

Unbleached or dyed, 15 (25) percent; 

Scoured, creamed, or bleached, or manu- 
factured with threads of different colors, 
10 (20) percent. 

(Ex 972) Fabrics of linen or ramie mixed 
with cotton and (1055 C) printed fabrics 
of cotton pure or mixed with other textiles, 
formerly dutiable at the rate applicable to 
the most highly taxed textile, in the form of 
fabric, existing in the mixture in a propor- 
tion above 15 percent, benefit by the same 
percentages of reduction as those temporarily 
applicable to the duties on cotton fabrics, 
according to kind. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 26, 1949, for previous announcement.] 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS ON PERSONAL Op- 
JECTS IN BAGGAGE EFFECTIVE 


Revised Western German customs regula- 
tions on personal objects in baggage are 
again being put into force, with some 
changes, by Tripartite Customs Liaison 
Committee Document TRIPFIN/TAX/P (49) 
23, 2nd Final of August 16, 1949, according 
to an USPOLAD, Frankfurt, dispatch of Sep- 
tember 7. [See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 12, 1949, page 15, and Septem- 
ber 5, page 21.] 

The effective date has been postponed from 
July 1, 1949, to September 15, 1949. 

The paragraph concerning travelers leav- 
ing Germany is to read as follows: Travelers 
leaving Germany may take along their per- 
sonal belongings, including all articles which 
they were permitted to import, as well as 
small articles (such as souvenirs and gifts) 
of no commercial export value. In all cases, 
the total value of these articles may not 
exceed the amount of deutsche marks which 
have been legally acquired under the cur- 
rency-exchange regulations. An export li- 
cense will be required for exports not cov- 
ered by these regulations. 


COFFEE AND TEA: INTERNAL TAXES MoObpI- 
FIED IN WESTERN SECTORS OF BERLIN 


Internal taxes in the three Western Sec- 
tors of Berlin on coffee and tea were adapted 
to Bizonal rates by a law of July 21, 1949, 
effective August 18, published in the Verord- 
nungsblatt fuer Gross-Berlin (Official Ga- 
zette of Western Berlin) Part I, No. 51, of 
August 17. 

Under the provisions of this law, the fol- 
lowing tax rates apply in deutsche marks per 
kilogram: Green coffee, 10; roasted coffee, 13; 
tea, 15. This tax is collected in addition to 
the regular import duty. 

The Municipal Administration (Magistrat) 
of Greater-Berlin is authorized to determine 
tax rates of mixtures consisting of coffee or 
tea with other products. 

Contrary to Bizonal legislation, before cof- 
fee or tea is channeled to the market, these 
products must be wrapped in completely 
closed “retail packages,” provided with a 
“tax seal’’ documenting that the required 
tax was collected. 

Exempted from these regulations are cof- 
fee and tea imported duty-free as a gift, and 
shipments being exported from the customs 
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region. Coffee and tea received by hospitals 
and similar institutions also may be excluded 
from tax by the Administration for Greater 
Berlin. 

Stocks of coffee and tea which are on the 
market on the effective date of the law also 
are subject to tax. 


CusTOMS REGULATIONS ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Customs treatment upon importation and 
exportation of household effects for the use 
of persons entering or leaving the Western 
zones of Germany is stipulated in Tripartite 
Customs Liaison Committee Document 
TRIPFIN/TAX/P (49) 23, 2nd Final of Au- 
gust 16, 1949, to be effective September 15, 
according to an USPOLAD, Frankfurt, dis- 
patch of September 7. These regulations do 
not apply to the occupation forces and mem- 
bers of Officially accredited occupation or- 
ganizations, nor to their dependents. 

Travelers entering or leaving Germany, 
for the purpose of changing their permanen\ 
domicile, may take with them, send ahead, 
or ship at a later date, all of their household 
and personal effects, as provided in customs 
regulations, without a permit. 

However, such articles obtained in Ger- 
many which are in excess of the norma. 
needs of the individual require a valid expori 
permit. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated September 23, 1949) 


Possibly the most significant development 
in Haiti during the month of September was 
the formal legislative approval of the Export- 
Import Bank loan of $4,000,000 for develop- 
ment of the rich Artibonite Valley. This 
project will involve drainage, irrigation, and 
flood control and will be carried out by a 
United States engineering firm to be selected 
by the Haitian Government and approved 
by the bank. Although some opposition, 
inspired largely by nationalism, was encoun- 
tered during the course of legislative debate, 
a feeling of satisfaction was generally evident 
that this long-discussed project was actually 
to become a reality. It is presumed that 
selection of a firm to perform the work will 
be made shortly. 

Another source of satisfaction both to pro- 
ducers and the Government was the resump- 
tion of large-scale exports of sisal, sales of 
this commodity having been very sluggish 
during the past 2 months, and production 
having been curtailed due.to excess inven- 
tories and limited storage space. 

Business has remained generally good de- 
spite the traditional summer slack season. 
Figures just released for the month of July 
show exports for that month attaining the 
highest level since March, total value of ex- 
ports having reached 14,653,000 gourdes (5 
gourdes= US$1) as compared with exports 
of only 12,662,000 gourdes during June. Re- 
ports from provincial branches of the Na- 
tional Bank show a slowing up of retail sales 
but do not reflect the pessimism usually evi- 
dent at this time of the year. At the end of 
August, reports of early coffee harvesting in 
the region around Petit Goave heralded an 
end of the slack season. 

Air traffic to and from Haiti showed a 
substantial upswing during the first 6 
months of 1949, incoming passengers on the 
one United States carrier, which handles 
approximately 90 percent of the traffic, total- 
ing 4,745 as compared with 3,820 during the 
corresponding period of 1948. Outgoing pas- 
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sengers numbered 4,965 as compared with 
4,000 from January through June of 1948. 
Approximately 60 percent of the passenger 
traffic were tourists. 

A greatly increased flow of tourists is ex- 
pected during the presentation of the Bi- 
centennial Exposition, scheduled to open on 
December 8, but the matter of accommoda- 
tions may be somewhat of a problem. Work 
on the nearly completed 50-room Hotel 
Roosevelt has been suspended for 2 months, 
reportedly because of financing difficulties, 
and the new 100-room hotel on the exposi- 
tion grounds has not yet progressed beyond 
the foundation stage. Other hotel con- 
struction has been limited to small establish- 
ments of the pension type. 

Meanwhile, work has been proceeding 
steadily on the exposition grounds and 
buildings. The cornerstones of the pavilions 
of most participating countries have been 
laid; the United States pavilion is one 
exception. 

The Cle. d’Eclairage Electrique, providing 
light and power to the Capital, has com- 
pleted the addition of a new Diesel gen- 
erating set with a capacity of 1,980 kilowatts 
per hour, and has thus assured an adequate 
flow of current to the exposition. It is like- 
wise completing the hook-up which will 
bring electric current to the mountain resort 
of Kenscoff, 15 miles from the Capital. 


Indonesia 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT BATAVIA 
(Dated September 6, 1949) 


Major factors affecting the Indonesian 
economy during July included: (1) Further 
depreciation of the currency in the black 
market and the corresponding inclination 
of the traders to hold goods off the market; 
(2) continuing low imports largely due to 
the critical shortage of foreign exchange; (3) 
sabotage of communication and production 
facilities in what appeared to be designed 
as a nationalistic show of strength prior to 
the cease-fire order of August 3, 1949. 

Official publication of legislation included: 
(1) Netherlands law dated May 27 concern- 
ing the establishment of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Company for financing economic 
recovery of Indonesia and granting guaran- 
ties for Indonesian investments; (2) Nether- 
lands credit of 850,000,000 guilders to Indo- 
nesia; and (3) the organization of a Welfare 
Commission comprising the Ministers of 
Economic Affairs, Agricuture and Fisheries; 
Waterways and Rehabilitation; Traffic, Power 
and Mining; Finance; and Social Affairs, 
which will schedule and coordinate rehabili- 
tation projects, assign priorities, and check 
on progress made. 

Based on free-market prices, the index 
numbers (1938=100) for July 1949 (June 
indexes in parentheses) were as follows: Ba- 
tavia, 1148 (1142); Bandoeng, 994 (932); 
Surabaya, 903 (877); Palembang, 1717 (1684) ; 
Medan, not available (1420); Pontianak, not 
available (1707); Banjermasin, 1091 (1048); 
Macassar. 1016 (1007). 

Rice prices again began climbing as the 
period of seasonal shortage approached. The 
Government Food Supply Board imported 
18,275 metric tons of rice in July and to 
prevent speculation tightened the enforce- 
ment of the antihoarding ordinance, which 
is effective until March 31, 1950. The Supply 
Board threatened to dump rationed rice on 
the market, but prices of milled rice rose 
from 85 to 95 guilder cents per liter. Textile 
prices began to rise in late July and early 
August because of the uncertainty over fu- 


ture currency values and restrictions on 
further imports. Among other commodities, 
corn, coffee, and tapioca rose in price. In 
August, textile and sugar prices were up 30 
to 50 percent. Pepper prices were almost 
purely speculative, variable, and very high. 

Most Sumatra tea gardens are now af- 
fected by the “blister blight’ disease (Ezo- 
basidium verans), but Java tea has not yet 
been affected. Arsonists destroyed a few ad- 
ditional tobacco sheds on Sumatra, and 
sugarcane fields on Java, Dry rice has been 
planted, and the outlook is good. In July 
estate rubber production totaled 15,000 met- 
ric tons. During June exports of native and 
estate rubber totaled 27,591 metric tons, 
bringing the cumulative January to June 
figure to 175,211 tons, valued at $59,400,000. 
In July exports of palm oil and palm kernels 
amounted to 9,423 and 3,282 tons, respec- 
tively; the estimates for August exports are 
14,126 and 2,636 tons, respectively. Copra 
production in August totaled 29,403 tons and 
exports, 23,919 tons; estimates for September 
production are 30,000 tons and exports, 22,000 
tons; October exports are estimated at 17,000 
tons. Pepper harvest is under way in Su- 
matra, and prices of black pepper are about 
850 guilders per 100 kilograms. Tobacco ex- 
ports in July totaled 394 tons worth 995,000 
guilders, as compared with June exports of 
570 tons valued at 2,876,000 guilders. On 
August 18, the import-duty surtax was in- 
creased to 200 percent on tobacco and 350 
percent on cigars and cigarettes. June cof- 
fee estate production amounted to 510 tons 
(93.5 tons in May), and exports amounted to 
312 tons (230.5 tons in May). 

In July output of bauxite amounted to 
52,769 metric tons and exports, 70,676 tons, 
of which nearly 62,000 tons went to the 
United States. Tin production totaled 2,560 
tons (tin metal content) and exports, 2,453 
tons. 

The Indonesian press reported heavy spec- 
ulation in money and gold as a result of the 
weakening of the guilder position. Mer- 
chants in several areas increased hoarding 
as a hedge against inflation. The official 
price of gold is just under 3 guilders per 
gram, but the open-market price in June 
was about 25 guilders per gram, and on July 
14 it was 27.50 guilders per gram. The June 
open-market exchange rate was approxi- 
mately 11 guilders to the dollar, in July it 
was 16 to 1, and 24 to 1 in August. (The 
official rate in those 3 months was 2.625 
guilders to the dollar.) Republican O. R. I. 
(Oeang Republik Indonesia) currency re- 
sumed circulation in the Jogjakarta district 
with restoration of the Republican govern- 
ment. The exchange rate in August was 
90 O. R. I. to 1 guilder. Currency in circu- 
lation increased to 1,756,583,143 guilders on 
July 27 from 1,727,322,223 guilders on June 8. 

Exports from Indonesia during July 1949 
amounted to 574,436 metric tons valued at 
94,218,000 guilders (US$35,803,000), repre- 
senting a decline of 21.7 percent by weight 
and 27.4 percent by value from June exports 
of 733,748 tons valued at 129,838,000 guilders 
(US$49 338,000) . 

Petroleum ranked first among exports, 
amounting to 427,077 tons valued at 28,- 
921,000 guilders. Other major export items 
were rubber, 19,685 tons valued at 17,556,000 
guilders; copra, 30,965 tons, 13,682,000 guild- 
ers; tin, 2,453 tons (metal content), 13,659,- 
000 guilders; tea, 2,405 tons, 5,162,000 guild- 
ers; cinchona, 684 tons, 1,778,000 guilders; to- 
bacco, 394 tons, 995,000 guilders; and bauxite, 
70,676 tons, 856,000 guilders. 

January to July 1949 exports totaled 
4,078,460 tons valued at 762,376,000 guilders 
(US$289,703,000), as compared with exports 
of 2,613,454 tons valued at 515,455,000 guild- 
ers (US$195,873,000) in the corresponding 
period of 1948. - 
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Nigeria 
Exchange and Finance 


New BANK ESTABLISHED IN NIGERIA 


The British and French Bank (for Com- 
merce and Industry) Ltd., with headquar- 
ters in London, recently announced plans for 
the establishment of a branch in Lagos, Ni- 
geria, states a dispatch dated August 29, 
1949, received from the United States Con- 
sulate General, Lagos, Nigeria, British West 
Africa. It is expected that the new bank, 
which has already acquired large quarters in 
downtown Lagos, will open for business 
within the next few months. 

Although the British and French Bank (for 
Commerce and Industry) Ltd., is domiciled 
in the United Kingdom and has some British 
capital, it is largely controlled by the Banque 
Nationale pour le Commerce et 1’Industrie 
of France. 

Commercial banks now operating in Ni- 
geria include two British banks, Barclay’s 
Bank, Ltd. (Dominion, Colonial, and Over- 
seas) and the Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd., both with headquarters in London, and 
the National Bank of Nigeria, a local institu- 
tion with headquarters in Lagos. These three 
banks together maintain branches and agen- 
cies in most of the principal towns of Nigeria. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


AGREEMENT CONCLUDED BETWEEN GOVERN- 
MENT AND BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA Co. 
REGARDING MINERAL RIGHTS 


An agreement has been concluded between 
the government of Northern Rhodesia and 
the British South Africa Co. regarding that 
company’s rights in the protectorate, ac- 
cording to an announcement dated August 
19, 1949, issued by the Colonial Office in 
the United Kingdom. 

Under the agreement, the British South 
Africa Co. will pay to the Northern Rhodesian 
government, as from October 1, 1949, 20 per- 
cent of the net mineral royalty revenue col- 
lected by the company in Northern Rhodesia 
for the next 37 years. At the end of this 
period, the mineral rights of the company 
in the protectorate will revert to the govern- 
ment of Northern Rhodesia without com- 
pensation. In return the government agrees 
not to impose any special taxes on royalties 
as such. Although the company will re- 
main subject to the regular income tax 
leviable on corporate incomes in Northern 
Rhodesia, royalty payments made to the gov- 
ernment by the company will be considered 
as an expense, and hence will not be taxable. 

The agreement, which is subject to ap- 
proval by the Legislative Council of Northern 
Rhodesia and the shareholders of the com- 
pany, settles a long-standing controversy be- 
tween the government and the private or- 
ganization regarding its mineral rights. 
Originally chartered by the United King- 
dom Parliament in 1889, the British South 
Africa Co. held mineral rights in both North- 
ern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia until 
1932, when its mineral rights in the latter 
colony were sold to the Southern Rhodesian 
government for an outright payment of 
£2,000,000. Royalties collected by the com- 
pany in 1948 on copper and other mineral 
production in Northern Rhodesia amounted 
to about £2,250,000. 
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Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW CONVERSION RATES FOR THE BRITISH 
POUND 


Following the devaluation of the British 
pound, Polish foreign-exchange banks have 
been instructed to revise their buying and 
selling rate on the pound sterling to 1,117 
zlotys and 1,123 zlotys, respectively, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the Minister of 
Finance. Formerly, the pound was Officially 
purchased at 1,608 zlotys and sold at 1,616 
zlotys. Conversion rates for other devalued 
currencies are to be reduced appropriately. 
Apparently the commercial rate of 400 zlotys 
to the United States dollar is to remain 
unchanged. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT 
AMENDED 


Extension to June 30, 1951, of the expira- 
tion date of certain provisions of the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, was made 
by public law 295, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved September 7, 1949. The extension 
applies to the public roads program, admin- 
istered by the Public Roads Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency, and the port 
and harbor facilities program, supervised by 
the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, as authorized under sections 302 (a) 
and 303 (a) of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act. Appropriations for carrying out the 
purposes of these sections will be continued 
available until June 30, 1951. 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED PROCEDURES FOR SENDING GIFT 
PARCELS WITH DUTIES PAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Details of the revised procedure for sending 
gift parcels to Rumania with duties paid in 
the United States have been received in an 
announcement issued by the Office of the 
Commercial Attaché of the Rumanian Lega- 
tion. Asin the past, duty-paid packages may 
contain only food and clothing. 

The sender must send one “declaration- 
statement” (customs declaration) to the 
Rumanian Legation, Office of the Commercial 
Attaché, 26 West Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. This declaration obtainable 
from the Office of Commercial Attaché must 
contain the name and address of the sender, 
the weight of the package (gross), indication 
as to the contents, i. e., used clothing and/or 
foodstuffs, and the name and address of the 
recipient. 

The sender should also send to the Office 
of the Commercial Attaché a check or money 
order covering the amount of duty for the 
package, as well as a self-addressed envelope 
for reply. The amount of duty on prepaid 
packages is set at 13 cents per pound. 

The Office of the Commercial Attaché will 
return to the donor of the parcel: (a) One 
receipt on white paper showing that the cus- 
toms duty has been paid; (b) one duplicate 


receipt on pink paper; and (c) a yellow label, 
“TAXA VAMAIA PLATITA,” indicating the 
number of the receipt. The white receipt is 
to be sent in a letter to the recipient. The 
duplicate receipt on pink paper should be 
enclosed in the package before mailing or 
shipping it to Rumania. The yellow label, 
indicating the number of the receipt, will be 
pasted on the outside of the package. 

Dates, almonds and other nuts, raisins, 
figs, tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, pepper, 
cinnamon, and sour (sic) salt are permitted 
in small quantities (not in excess of 1 pound 
each) and only if in packages containing, for 
the most part, “ordinary’”’ foods and/or used 
clothing. 

The following are considered as ordinary 
foods: Canned or smoked meat, compotes, 
jams, marmalades, honey, flour, cornmeal, 
beans, peas, rice, condensed milk, biscuits 
and sweets, dried prunes and peaches, sugar, 
macaroni, oils and shortening for cooking, 
cheese, sardines, and any canned fish. 

Since all items, other than used clothing 
and food as above, contained in gift parcels 
are subject to taxation upon entry in Ru- 
mania, parcels permitted entry with duty 
paid in the United States are limited in con- 
tents to only food and used clothing. The 
inclusion of any other items will render the 
duty prepaid in the United States void and 
will cause the whole parcel to be subject to 
duty and taxes in Rumania. 

Provision has been made for the postpay- 
ment of duty on parcels inadvertently 
shipped without prepayment of duty. The 
same procedure as for prepayment of duty is 
observed and the pertinent documents re- 
turned from the Office of the Commercial 
Attaché are sent to the recipient of the parcel 
to be used in clearing the parcel through 
customs. Duty, likewise, is assessed at the 
rate of 13 cents per pound 

Parcels arriving in Rumania without being 
duty prepaid are assessed full duty and tax. 

If, after being offered to the addressee, 
the duty is not paid on the parcel, the parcel 
is immediately returned to the sender. Ac- 
cordingly, in postpaying duty the customs 
receipt must be sent in such manner as to 
arrive by the time the parcel is offered to the 
addressee in order for him to claim it. If 
the package has been returned or confiscated, 
the receipt can be returned to the donor to 
be used for a future shipment. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of 
January 24 and March 21, 1949, for original 
announcements of gift parcels with duties 
paid in the United States. | 


Saudi Arabia 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JULY 1949 


Economic conditions were dominated by 
the Moslem fasting month of Ramadhan, the 
greater part of which this year corresponded 
to the first 3 weeks of July. According to 
custom, normal activities ceased during 
daylight hours but were resumed during the 
hours after dark, at which time a brisk busi- 
ness in foodstuffs and various commodities, 
particularly textiles, flourished. The final 
days of the month were marked by the 3-day 
holiday of Id al Fitr, culminating the feast 
of Ramadhan. On the first of the 3-holiday 
period, according to time-honored custom, 
the Jidda populace appeared garbed wherever 
possible in the full splendor of newly pur- 
chased raiment. 

Tribal shaikhs from all parts of the coun- 
try journeyed to Riyadh to collect the annual 
cash gratuity distributed by the Government 
to the tribes as a Ramadhan gift. The Gov- 
ernment increased the amount of this year’s 
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subsidy payment in an effort to compensate 
for difficult economic conditions arising from 
sparse flocks and exorbitantly high prices. 

By the end of July the total number of 
foreign pilgrims who had passed through 
Jidda en route to Mecca had reached 6,347. 

Continuing the trend started in June, the 
Saudi riyal weakened further. From an open- 
ing position of 4 riyals 15 qurush per dollar 
and 57'4 riyals per sovereign, it declined to 
4 riyals 18 qurush and 60 riyals, respectively, 
by month's end. The dollar remained strong 
throughout July, hovering around $12 per 
sovereign. Although opening strong, sterling 
weakened slightly as the month progressed, 
largely as a result of widespread expectation 
among local bankers and merchants that the 
pound sterling soon would be devalued. 

The first experimental broadcast of the 
new radio station being constructed in Jidda 
took place on July 21, using two short-wave 
bands (31.25 and 75 meters) and one me- 
dium-wave band (414 meters). The initial 
program was favorably received over a wide 
area, including Jidda, Mecca, Riyadh, and Al 
Kharj. 

The critical water situation in Taif was 
alleviated somewhat by the drilling of an 
artesian well at Sharhia during the month. 
Yenbo also was faced with a critical water 
shortage. 

Five employees of the Saudi Arabian Agri- 
culture Department were sent to the United 
Kingdom for training at a pump factory 
which had installed numerous pumps in 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Arab Motor Transport Co., currently 
engaged in preparing for the anticipated 
large volume of pilgrimage traffic, announced 
its intention to recruit 30 skilled mechanics 
and 100 drivers from refugee Palestinian 
Arabs 

The Government announced its intention 
to pave the Jidda (Mecca) Medina road. A 
colored electric traffic control light, the first 
such device to be introduced into Saudi 
Arabia, was installed in Mecca. 

The first of several British-manufactured 
Bristol Wayfairer aircraft arrived in Jidda. 
The plane was flown by a British crew which 
will remain on temporary loan to the Saudi 
Arabian Government until such time as the 
latter is able to supply qualified crew mem- 
bers of its own 

The Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate an- 
nounced that the twelfth installment of its 
current dividend, payable to shareholders at 
the rate of 10 cents (U. S. currency) per 
share, was available. 


7 7 
Spain 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated September 15, 1949) 


Beginning about August 28 the severe 
drought was terminated by a series of brief 
by severe rainstorms throughout Spain. 
These storms were not without their toll of 
damage to crops and other property, but on 
the whole they benefitted agriculture and 
started to prepare the way for favorable fall- 
planting conditions, which, however, would 
require additional rain in late September or 
early October. Rainfall amounted to 2 or 3 
inches in many important parts of Spain 
during the early part of September. How- 
ever, the results had not shown up by the 
middle of the month in statistics of storage 
reservoir holdings. There had been an in- 
creased availabiilty of electric power as a 
result of temporary river flow conditions. 
Much more rain was necessary, however, be- 
fore restrictions could be removed. An indi- 
cation of the situation may be obtained from 
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an announcement in the newspapers that 
during the week of September 4 production 
of thermal power exceeded hydroelectric for 
the first time in modern history. Normally, 
the ratio is 85 percent hydroelectric to 15 
percent thermal. 

There were no very startling developments 
in agriculture, although the continued Au- 
gust drought necessitated a downward revi- 
sion in the olive crop forecast, the Embassy's 
estimate in mid-September being that the 
coming season's crop would be about double 
last year’s instead of about 2'!4 times as large, 
as previously forecasted. This would mean 
that olive-oil production would amount to 
about 390,000 tons. Yields of the late wheat 
crop were reported to be shaping up some- 
what better than had been expected and the 
Embassy's estimate in September was 2,200,- 
000 tons for all of Spain, somewhat more than 
10 percent below last year. Valencia re- 
ported a large onion crop and a reasonably 
satisfactory marketing with considerable 
shipments going to the United Kingdom. 

Spain experienced some benefit during the 
past summer from the increase of tourism, 
particularly in the northern coastal areas, 
the Balearic Islands, and Seville. The addi- 
tional foreign tourists, however, were pre- 
dominantly French with some British. There 
was but a slight increase in American tour- 
ists. Spain seems to be definitely off the 
beaten path of the main flow of dollar tour- 
ists, who have been further deterred by vari- 
ous factors, among which is the red tape 
involved before and after arriving in Spain. 
One step recently taken to reduce this red 
tape has been the issuance of visas good for 
three entrances and exits within a 90-day 
period, where formerly only one entrance 
was allowed and a special exit permit had 
to be obtained after arrival. 

In the financial field, the principal occur- 
rence was the spurt of common-stock prices 
in the three principal stock exchanges dur- 
ing the early days of September. The price 
of the peseta on the Tangier free market 
remained quite stable and stood at about 40 
to the dollar in mid-September. 

No Spanish foreign-trade statistics have 
‘been released since the August airgram. 
Consular statistics for exports to the United 
States and Puerto Rico in August 1949 were 
about half of those in August 1948, standing 
at $1,235,000. Of the drop, $1,100,000 was 
accounted for by smaller shipments of 
pickled olives. For the first 8 months of 
1949 exports to the United States stood at 
about 60 percent of those in the same period 
of 1948, dollar value this year being just 
under $15,000,000. It appeared, however, 
that trade with European countries was hold- 
ing up well, and it was reported that there 
was a particularly large movement of table 
wines to France. The Ministry of Commerce 
reversed its recent policy by granting sev- 
eral combined account or compensation li- 
censes, including a considerable number with 
Austria and several very large ones covering 
the importation of raw cotton and exports 
of textiles to the dollar and sterling areas. 
No major trade treaties were negotiated or 
signed. However, an amendment to the Ar- 
gentine treaty concluded in Buenos Aires 
revised the list of ‘nonessential’? commodi- 
ties for which Argentina agreed to grant im- 
port licenses up to 70,000,000 pesos per year. 
The consultative commission under the 
Spanish-Portuguese Treaty of Economic Co- 
operation also met for several days at La 
Toja and presumably discussed a cork-mar- 
keting arrangement. 

In Vigo the sardine run had reappeared 
after an absence of 2 years, although volume 
was still subnormal. Fish-packing-plant 
activity went up from approximately 10 per- 
cent to 15 percent of capacity. It was re- 
ported that units of the fishing fleet, which 


formerly worked the Irish banks have been 
cbtaining profitable results from trips as 
far away as Iceland and Newfoundland. Even 
this slight increase in fish-packing activity 
again brought on tin-plate shortages, and 
it was reported that the industry was turn- 
ing to French tin plate which, though not 
as desirable as the American or British prod- 
uct, was usable and did not present as 
serious exchange problems. 


Tanganyika 
Economic Conditions 


PROGRESS OF 10-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM: NEW GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 
ESTABLISHED TO COORDINATE PROGRAM 


A new Department of Development and 
Works has been established by the Tan- 
ganyika government to coordinate the ter- 
ritory’s 10-year development and welfare 
program, states a recent report from the 
United States Consulate, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika Territory. The new government 
agency was set up in accordance with the 
recommendation of a Development Commis- 
sion previously appointed by the govern- 
ment to handle the 10-year program. Under 
the reorganization, however, actual develop- 
ment activities will be carried out by the 
different government departments con- 
cerned, subject to the over-all supervision 
end coordination by the Department of De- 
velopment and Works. 

Tanganyika’s 10-year development pro- 
gram was originally initiated in 1946, fol- 
lowing passage in the United Kingdom of a 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act which 
provided financial assistance to the colonies 
for development purposes. The Tanganyika 
program calls for total expenditures over 
the 10-year period of approximately £19,000,- 
000, of which £12,000,000 is to be raised 
locally, while the balance will be made up 
by grants from the United Kingdom. 

Although the program has had a slow 
start, significant progress was achieved dur- 
ing 1948, notwithstanding the fact that only 
one-half of the funds originally budgeted for 
developmental activities in 1948 was spent 
auring that year. Total expenditures budg- 
eted for 1948 amounted to £1,751,804 and 
included the following major groups of de- 
velopmental schemes: Conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources, £626,363; 
communications (mainly roads), £618,000; 
social services, £139,976; miscellaneous, 
£350,070; and administrative expenditures, 
£17,395. 

In addition to the developmental activities 
under the 10-year plan, various separate 
schemes for the improvement of port facili- 
ties and the railroad transportation system 
of the British East African territories are 
being undertaken by the East African Rail- 
ways and Harbors Administration, a newly 
formed regional public organization. 


Thailand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 
(Dated September 9, 1949) 


Despite the depressing influence of certain 
seasonal factors and continued fluctuations 
of the Thai baht in the open exchange mar- 
ket, business in Thailand took on a firmer 
tone in August when prospects for the next 
rice crop were improved with the advent of 
abundant rains. The country’s foreign- 
trade position showed little improvement, 
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attributable principally to such factors as a 
weak rubber market and a marked decline 
in rice shipments from 72,876 tons in July 
to 43,767 tons in August, the lowest this year. 

Authorization by the Council of Ministers 
of an expenditure of 55,000,000 baht for the 
purchase of steel for the three major railway 
bridges may indicate acceleration of contract 
awards for procurement of materials and 
equipment for railway reconstruction. Al- 
though it was reported that a contract was 
signed late in August with a British firm for 
construction of these bridges, there was no 
official announcement to that effect. The 
Council of Ministers also authorized the ex- 
penditure of some $550,000 for steel for the 
repair of more than 30 small single-span rail- 
way bridges. It was originally planned that 
steel for this work would come from Japan, 
but actual awarding of a contract was de- 
layed when some United States companies 
revised their prices downward, thus improv- 
ing their competitive positions. 

The commercial air agreement, drafted on 
August 19 by the Thai authorities and the 
Philippine Air Mission, was subsequently ap- 
proved by the Thai Council of Ministers. 
Late instructions from Manila to the Philip- 
pine Mission prevented implementation of 
the agreement, it was reported. 

Purchases of tin ore by the RFC during 
August amounting to 647 tons, compared 
with 37 tons in July, represented a consider- 
able increase in dollar trade with the United 
States for the month. Low July purchases 
by RFC stemmed from the improved position 
of the Malayan smelters in the Thai ore 
market because of abandonment by the RFC 
of its former practice of offering on-the-spot 
prices. During August, however, Malayan 
smelters suspended dollar purchases of tin 
ores in view of the British dollar crisis. 

The value of secondary exports to the 
United States in August amounted to $744,- 
455, compared with $1,115,195 in July. As in 
the preceding month, the most important 
item was precious and semiprecious stones, 
valued in the August period at $369,808, of 
which reexports from South Africa and the 
Netherlands accounted for $354,199. Reex- 
ports from India accounted for about $28,000 
of the $26,000 total registered by pepper ex- 
ports. More than four-fifths of the $20,000 
valuation placed on wolfram ore shipped to 
the United States from Thailand originated 
in Burma. Among exports of indigenous 
secondary products, the most important 
item was seedlac (about $100,000), followed 
by hides and skins, ($70,377) and shellac 
($51,768) . 

Considerable interest of both business and 
Official circles was centered in the first meet- 
ing of the ECAFE Subcommittee on Iron and 
Steel, which began deliberations on August 
29, and also in the announcement that a 
United States Geological Survey group would 
arrive in Thailand in September to carry out 
a minerals survey of the country. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNITED Kincpom-U. S. S. R. Grain PActT 


The British Board of Trade recently an- 
nounced that an agreement was reached in 
Moscow between the British Ministry of Food 
and the Russian Grain Export Corporation 
for the purchase of 1,000,000 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) of coarse grains 
during the 12-month period beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1949. The agreement provides for 
deliveries to the United Kingdom of 500,000 
tons of barley, 400,000 tons of corn, and 
100,000 tons of oats. Although the prices 
agreed upon have not been disclosed, it is 
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expected that they will be slightly higher 
than current prices. All shipments will be 
made from Black Sea ports, and it was 
agreed that they will be transported half in 
British and half in Russian ships. 

Under the terms of the last Anglo- 
U.S. S. R. trade agreement, signed in Decem- 
ber 1947, Russia agreed to furnish the 
United Kingdom in 1948, with 750,000 metric 
tons of coarse grains; 450,000 tons of barley, 
200,000 tons of corn, and 100,000 tons of oats. 
Actually, 766,099 metric tons were delivered; 
732,025 went to the United Kingdom, and 
34,074 to various British dependencies. 


Commodity Controls 


TERMINATION OF WOOL CONTROL 


Rationing of worsted yarn to the weaving 
and hosiery industries will end October 31, 
1949. This relaxation will terminate the few 
remaining functions of the Wool Control, 
which was set up in September 1939 at the 
outbreak of World War II. In making the 
announcement, the Board of Trade urged 
manufacturers to maintain present levels of 
output of utility cloth for domestic use, with 
a proper distribution among the various 
kinds, and to give high priority to the export 
of woven wool cloth, particularly to North 
America. 

The statutory order giving effect to this 
change permits the application of the utility 
mark by manufacturers without specific 
authority from the Board of Trade. It also 
abolishes previous restrictions on the supply 
of cloth imported for reexport and of cloth 
made from export rations of yarn. 


Soap RATION INCREASED 


The British Ministry of Food has an- 
nounced that effective November 6 the soap 
allowance for holders of ration books R. B. 1 
and R. B. 4 will be increased from 7 to §& 
rations per 8 weeks. Children between 2 and 
5 years of age will receive 9 rations instead 
of 8 per 8 weeks, and children up to 2 years 
will continue to receive an extra 8 rations 
per 8 weeks in addition to the child’s normal 
allowance. 

At the same time as the domestic ration is 
increased, soap allowances to nondomestic 
users (including catering establishments and 
institutions but excluding those categories 
of users whose soap allowances were not re- 
duced in 1946) will be increased by one- 
twelfth. This will restore in full the rate of 
allowances they received before the reduction 
in 1946. 

The above changes are the result of the 
improved supplies of inedible oils and fats 
from the colonies and other sterling-area 
countries. 

As a result of an improvement in the pro- 
duction of synthetic detergents, the Ministry 
of Food, in consultation with the Board of 
Trade, has decided to remove control from 
soap substitutes packed for retail sale, ef- 
fective November 6. 


REMOVAL OF PRICE CONTROL FROM CERTAIN 
NONUTILITY Goops 


The British Board of Trade announced that 
on September 26, 1949, price control would 
be removed from certain items of nonutility 
clothing and a wide range of other goods out- 
side the utility field. A complete list of items 
included in the recent announcement may 
be obtained from the British Commonwealth 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





A hand-weaving factory has been estab- 
lished at Velp near Arnhem (Netherlands), 
according to the foreign press. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated September 20, 1949) 


Uruguayan wool sales to the United States 
during the period August 15 to September 
15, 1949, amounted to 11,768 bales. Tota] 
sales to all destinations for the season be- 
ginning October 1, 1948, up to September 10, 
1949, reached 118,290 bales. Estimates place 
the 1948-49 clip carry-over at 15,000 to 20,000 
bales, of which only about 10,000 are con- 
sidered suitable for the United States market, 
This reflects a highly satisfactory condition, 
following the stagnation which prevailed 
in the wool market during the April—June 
period. 

Continued interest of United States buyers 
in the wool market has caused prices to rise 
appreciably. On September 9, an auction of 
a large lot of new clip wool was held, at 
which fine grades were sold for as high as 
21 pesos (as of September 19, US$1=—1.519 
pesos at controlled rate), per 10 kilograms, or 
5 pesos above quotations a month ago for 
old-clip wool. Present withholding of stocks 
by producers and consignees with expecta- 
tions of further increased prices is character- 
istic of this market. It is estimated that at 
present prices, exports of the new clip will 
bring $75,000,000. Although United States 
buyers have shown lessened interest in high- 
est current quotations, present opinions are 
that prices in this market will hold firm. 

The entry of cattle during August con- 
tinued high, but fell off considerably in the 
second week of September. Early in Septem- 
ber negotiations were opened for a Ninth 
Meat Agreement with Great Britain, and were 
continuing at time of this report It is 
generally believed that prices will follow 
closely the recently concluded Anglo-Argen- 
tine Agreement. In June, Uruguay com- 
pleted the shipments called for under the 
Eighth Meat Contract. Since that time, ex- 
ports to Great Britain have continued to be 
based on the Eighth Contract prices, with the 
expectation that any increases under the 
new agreement will be made retroactive. 

General business conditions have been sat- 
isfactory, although the money situation has 
been tight and apparently will continue to 
be so for some time. There has been little 
increase in loanable funds for banks as a 
consquence of the wool-market activity, be- 
cause wool receipts have been utilized for 
transactions in future wool and in connec- 
tion with the opening of import quotas 
There has also been a relative slowness in 
city collections and a parallel decrease in 
sales attributable to buyer resistance and 
seasonal slackness. Montevideo Clearing 
House figures in August, however, registered 
a 10 percent increase over July, and a 5 per- 
cent increase over August 1948. 

The free foreign exchange market was gen- 
erally inactive during the period under re- 
view until September 12, when the 
announcement that the Argentine authori- 
ties had resolved to amend the 25 percent 
gold backing law brought about a sudden 
and heavy demand for dollars. A weakness 
in the Argentine peso has invariably been 
followed recently by a weakness in the Uru- 
guayan peso. The Uruguayan peso was 
quoted on the free market at 2.66 to the 
dollar on August 15, and at 2.76 on Septem- 
ber 17. On September 19, following the an- 
nouncement of devaluation of the pound 
sterling, the free-market rate for the Uru- 
guayan peso rose from 2.76 to more than 
2.90 per dollar, with brokerage-house quota- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


FLEET OF SWISSAIR 


The present fleet of Swissair (Switzer- 
land’s only domestic air carrier) consists of 
12 Douglas DC-3’s, 4 Douglas DC-4’s, 4 Con- 
vair 40-seat liners, and several smaller planes 
for Alpine sightseeing tours. 


FEATURES OF HANDLEY PAGE MARATHONS, 
U. K. 


A British-designed turbo-prop transport, 
the Handley Page Mamba-Marathon, flew for 
the first time on July 23, 1949. It was in 
the air for more than a half hour, and 
the company described the flight as 
“uneventful.” 

The Mamba-Marathon is the turbo-prop 
version of the Gipsy Queen Marathon, which 
was ordered by British European Airways 
Corporation for its internal services. This 
new version is powered by two instead of four 
engines, but as each Mamba develops 1,010 
horsepower, compared with the 345 horse- 
power each of the four Gipsy Queens, the 
turbo-prop model has 640 horsepower more 
than the standard Marathon. 

Inasmuch as an oOver-Wing lay-out has 
been chosen for the Mamba installations, the 
jet pipe is carried above the wing. This 
has necessitated an unusual type of cowling, 
resulting in a “humped” look. The aircraft 
has a take-off run of 700 yards and climbs at 
the rate of 2,100 feet per minute. The rate 
of climb on one engine is estimated at 600 
feet per minute. Although the Mamba- 
Marathon will be pressurized at a differen- 
tial of 244 pounds per square inch, it is not 
expected to operate at the 35,000-foot ceiling 
now attributed to it. 

The Mamba turbo prop is now in the A. V. 
Roe Athena and Boulton Paul Balliol ad- 
vanced trainers and the four-engined Arm- 
strong Whitworth Apollo which flew last 
spring. 


JET TRANSPORT TESTED, U. K. 


The Comet (D. H. 106), De Havilland’s 
four-jet commercial transport, flew July 27, 
1949, for the first time, almost a full year 
ahead of schedule. Many expected to find 
the Comet of unorthodox design, particu- 
larly as it is the first transport to be de- 
signed and constructed solely for jet in- 
stallations. 

However, the Comet is a conventional air- 
craft with slightly swept-back wings (25-30 
degrees compared with D. H. 108 single jet’s 
Sweep of 45 degrees) and a marked upsweep 
to the tail end of the fuselage. This up- 
Sweep is designed to prevent the jet ex- 
hausts from the inboard engines, which are 
placed close to the fuselage, from beating 
against its sides. The fuselage is described 
as flush-riveted, with much of it constructed 
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from bonded metals held together by a 
“plastic material.” The manufacturers hope 
to decrease the amount of riveting on the 
production models. 

Cabin windows, following the British 
practice, are square. The main entrance is 
placed on the port side aft, and the luggage 
compartment hatch is on the underside of 
the cabin. 

The landing gear at present is an ordinary 
tricycle retractable type with 66-inch main 
wheels. These are to be replaced by a four- 
wheel bogie to enable the aircraft to operate 
from second class airfields. This bogie will 
retract outward as does the present landing 
gear, and will not cause the wing bulge 
necessitated by the size of the wheels now 
used. 

Full specifications and operating statistics 
on the Comet have not yet been issued by 
De Havilland; however, observers estimate 
the aircraft to be 115 feet long with a 115- 
foot wing span. Each of the Goblin engines 
generates 5,000 pounds thrust, and cruising 
speed is believed to be about 500 miles per- 
hour. Three seating arrangements are plan- 
ned—48 seats for short range, 36 for medium 
range, and 20-24 for trans-Atlantic work. 
Some aviation writers believe that the Comet 
cannot operate economically on the North 
Atlantic unless the present payload is in- 
creased. 

The Comet’s first flight, which lasted 30 
minutes, reached 8,000 feet, and the pilot 
reported the aircraft handled ‘very nicely.” 
It is hoped it may be shown at the exhibit 
of the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors. 

BOAC and BSAA have 14 Comets on order 
for their combined routes. If the aircraft 
justifies the hopes now held for it, and if 
deliveries can be made in 1952, BOAC may 
find it desirable to increase this order despite 
the recent contract for 25 Bristol 175’s. 
De Havilland believe they can deliver the 
first production aircraft before 1952, but its 
economic use depends on the company’s 
ability to solve three major problems: (1) 
High and uneconomic fuel consumption at 
low operating heights; (2) improved cabin 
pressurization to enable the aircraft to oper- 
ate at high altitudes, where fuel consump- 
tion will be more economical; and (3) the 
severe effects of gusts on high-altitude 
aircraft. 


IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED AT FLYING-BOAT 
BasE, U. K. 


Changes have been proposed in the Hythe 
Flying-Boat Base which, it is believed, would 
make it possible to maintain and overhaul 
three Princess flying boats simultaneously, 
according to a BOAC News Letter. The scale 
model shown in the letter has been inspected 
by the executives of BOAC and is now under 
consideration by airport authorities. 

The base at present is adequate for Solent 
flying boats, which have a wingspan of 112 
feet, 914 inches; an over-all length of 88 feet, 
6% inches; and a total weight of 78,000 
pounds. It will need fairly extensive altera- 
tions, however, to handle the Princess, which 
is almost double the Solent in wing-span 
length and weight. 


The plan prepared by BOAC will require 
the expenditure of £100,000, divided approx- 
imately as follows: New slipway, £40,000; 
splitting two existing floating pontoons, 
£5,000; dredging operations, £20,000; 
strengthening concrete apron, £10,000; 
strengthening hangar roof, £5,000; ancillary 
equipment, £10,000; and for similar changes 
at Berth 50 at Southampton, £10,000. 


U. K. Atr LINE CONSIDERS USE OF JET- 
PROPELLED PLANES 


The British European Airways have 20 Am- 
bassador aircraft on order and are also con- 
sidering an order for a number of Vicker’s 
Viscount jet-propelled craft, according to 
the Chairman of BEA. It will not be possi- 
ble to put the jet planes into service for 
about 244 years, but the chairman stated that 
they seem to be suitable for operating on the 
London-Belfast route. They will reduce the 
flying time and be a great improvement from 
the standpoint of quiet flying and passenger 
comfort. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Carriages and other vehicles imported into 
the Dominican Republic during 1948 were 
valued at 5,187,118 pesos and constituted 7.9 
percent of the total imports. This compares 
with 3,591,830 pesos imported during 1947 
for 6.7 percent of the total imports. Imports 
in 1948 included 1,447 passenger cars and 
1,390 trucks. 


REGISTRATIONS, NEW ZEALAND 


Registrations of new motor vehicles in the 
first 6 months of 1949 totaled 3,887 pas- 
senger cars, 3,778 trucks and busses, and 
904 motorcycles. United States and Canadian 
makes accounted for 651 passenger cars, 615 
trucks and busses, and 7 motorcycles; the 
remainder were British. 


NEW POLISH-MADE MOTORCYCLE 


The first series of the Polish-made SHL 
motorcycle with 125 cubic centimeters dis- 
placement and a multicolored frame, has 
been announced by the Central Motor In- 
dustry Administration of Poland. The 
motorcycle will be sold in Motozbyt stores on 
the installment plan. It is stated that the 
demand for motorcycles exceeds production. 


REGISTRATIONS, PANAMA 


Official motor-vehicle registration statistics 
indicate that at the end of 1948 there were 
25,173 motor vehicles registered in the Re- 
public of Panama, of which 16,575 were 
owned and operated by residents of the 
capital province. The total figure of 25,173 
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does not include the several thousands of 
motor vehicles owned and operated by 
United States Government employees in the 
Canal Zone. 

According to preliminary data releasd by 
the Panama Statistical Office, 3,007 motor 
vehicles were imported during 1948, com- 
pared with 3,606 in 1947. 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
OPERATION, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Motor vehicles in operation in the Philip- 
pine Republic on July 1, 1949, included 34,591 
passenger cars, 51,404 trucks, and 873 motor- 
cycles. 


IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Imports of motor vehicles, excluding 
motorcycles, into Portugal totaled 15,739 
units in 1948 compared with 16,577 in 1947. 
The United States share decreased to 4,147 
units in 1948 from 7,871 in 1947, whereas the 
United Kingdom increased its total to 9,844 
in 1948 from 5,480 in 1947. 

Imports in 1948 included 10,660 passenger 
cars (2,375 from the United States); 185 
busses (31); 23 ambulances (20); 4,803 trucks 
(1,703); 15 fire engines (13); and 53 other 
vehicles (5). 

Imports of passenger cars from the United 
States have completely ceased except for 
units purchased by the Government or by 
diplomatic missions. Severe restrictions 
have also been imposed, at least temporarily, 
on car imports from the United Kingdom. 
Importation now consists mainly of Euro- 
pean cars sanctioned under quotas in trade 
agreements. Recent increases in customs 
tariff duties, and the imposition of new tax 
rates on gasoline resulting in a 31 percent 
rise over former gasoline prices are other 
factors which are restricting the automotive 
trade in Portugal. 

Registrations of new motorcycles in 1948 
totaled 833 units, of which 10 were equipped 
with sidecars. The United Kingdom supplied 
767 units and the United States 5. Motor- 
cycle imports in 1947 numbered 1,253 units, 
878 from the United Kingdom and 167 from 
the United States. 


REGISTRATIONS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Southern Rhodesia in the first 6 months of 
1949 included 2,120 passenger cars, 1,391 
trucks and busses, and 402 motorcycles. 
United States and Canadian makes ac- 
counted for 340, 606, and 4 units, respectively, 
and British makes for 1,741, 765 and 391. 


EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


Exports from Sweden in 1948 included 643 
passenger cars, 1,963 trucks, 37 busses, and 
automotive parts valued at 3,220,669 Swedish 
crowns. 


YUGOSLAV PRODUCTION PLANS 


In order to achieve self-sufficiency, Yugo- 
Slavia expects to produce annually by 1951 
specified quantities of a number of products, 
including 1,500 tractors and 6,000 trucks. 
according to the foreign press. 


Beverages 


EXPorTS OF PoRT WINE, PORTUGAL 


Wine exporters at Oporto, Portugal, report 
that in the first 8 months of 1949, about 7,000 
pipes of port wine (1 pipe=approximately 
145144 gallons) were shipped to the United 
Kingdom. Exports of port wine from Portu- 
gal in July were on a small scale. Declared 
exports show that 1,417 gallons valued at 
$3,465 were shipped to the United States in 
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July. It is reported that an order has been 
received from Norway for 1,000 pipes of port 
wine, which will be shipped in the near 
future. 

Portuguese dealers state that the home and 
foreign markets for brandy were quiet in 
July. There were no exports of brandy to 
the United States during that month. 


IMPORTS OF Hops INTO VENEZUELA 
INCREASING 


Venezuela is a fair market for United 
States hops, inasmuch as none are grown 
there. Of Venezuela's total imports of hops 
in 1947, 1948, and 1949 the United States 
supplied 80, 108, and 42 metric tons, respec- 
tively, according to Department of Commerce 
statistics. It may be assumed that under 
current conditions Venezuela will need to 
import from 200 to 250 metric tons of hops 
annually for the next several years. 

The latest import figures supplied by the 
Venezuelan Statistical Service are for 1947. 
In that year about 201 metric tons of hops, 
valued at $360,972.40, were imported. 

Over the period 1942-47, inclusive, each 
liter of beer produced in Venezuela (1 liter 
1.0567 quarts) required 3.45 grams of hops. 
Using this ratio to estimate 1948 imports a 
figure of 199 metric tons is determined. 
However, since the 1942-47 period includes 
the war years of scarcity, a better estimate 
could be made by using the ratio for the 
years 1946 and 1947. This is 4.04 grams of 
hops per liter of beer, or 233 metric tons. 

Production of beer is rising steadily, and 
for 1948 was estimated at 57,744,000 liters, 
compared with 21,684,000 liters in 1942 
Production of 4,997,000 liters in February of 
this year exceeded all previous production 
figures for that month and showed an in- 
crease of 13 percent over February 1948. 

During the past year canned beer from the 
United States has become increasingly popu- 
lar and is stocked by many quality grocery 
stores. Beers from Denver, Cleveland, and 
New York are no longer scarce. They sell 
for twice as much as locally bottled beer— 
$1.50 per liter, compared with $0.75. 

The retail price of beer has risen as steadily 
as production. In 1942 a liter of cold beer 
could be purchased anywhere in the country 
for 30 cents. Today, in Caracas, a liter of 
cold beer costs 90 cents. 

In addition to canned beer from the United 
States, bottled beer is imported from the 
Netherlands. However, it is unlikely that 
imported beer will ever become a factor in 
Venezuelan consumption, inasmuch as the 
combined import duty and internal revenue 
tax amount to 60 cents per liter 

The steady increase in beer consumption 
in Venezuela, which is doubtless matched in 
trend by the soft drinks, reflects the in- 
creasing income of the population. Beer is 
not gaining its market at the expense of 
hard liquor because rum production also is 
on the increase. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN BARYTES 


Deposits of barytes exist in many parts of 
Australia. One large company recently pro- 
posed to undertake production of barium 
compounds, but has since abandoned the 
project. Another firm is understood to be 
investigating the possibilities of manufac- 
ture. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA AND 
Sopa ASH 
In the first quarter of 1949, Brazil imported 


15,396 metric tons of caustic soda, valued at 
$2,039,000, according to statistics of the Min- 


istry of Finance. The United States ac. 
counted for 11,305 tons ($1,593,250). 
Imports of soda ash in the same period 
totaled 9,403 tons, valued at $564,000; the 
United States supplied 4,653 tons ($304,500) . 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canada’s exports of fertilizers in the first 
half of 1949 increased in value more than 
$4,000,000 over those in the corresponding 
period of 1948, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports. Totals were $22,440,000 and 
$18,252,000, respectively. 


EGcypt PLANS DDT PLANT 


A request for a credit of £E100,000 to be 
used for a new DDT plant at Kafr el Zayat, 
Egypt, will be submitted to the Cabinet by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry; 
this is one-fifth of the capital required. 
Three Egyptian chemical firms will subscribe 
45 percent, 30 percent will come from the 
public, and 5 percent from a United States 
firm, which will supply equipment and tech- 
nical assistance 


FRENCH FIRM WILL INCREASE OUTPUT OF 
POTASH 


Mines Domaniales de Potasse d’'Alsace, 
Mulhouse (Haut-Rhine), France, has _ re- 
ceived a grant of $4,000,000 (European Re- 
covery Program), principally for the purchase 
of machinery and other equipment. It is 
planned to increase production of potash to 
2,500,000 metric tons by 1957; almost 50 
percent of the output will be for export 


POTASSIUM-CHLORATE PLANT BEING BUILT 
IN BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY 


A potassium-chlorate plant is under con- 
struction at Lulsdorf in the British Zone of 
Germany, states a British chemical publica- 
tion. It will have a monthly production rate 
of 400 metric tons and is expected to be 
completed in about 6 months. 


PRODUCTION OF NAPHTHALENE AND Pyri- 
DINE, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Production of naphthalene in Bizonal 
Germany showed a small but steady rise in 
the second quarter of 1949. Totals for the 
3 months, April through June, in metric 
tons, were 3,596, 3,747, and 3,867, respectively. 
Production of pyridine rose to 41 tons in 
June, compared with 25 tons in April and 
15 tons in May 

In the tar-distillation branch only sales 
of road-tar are satisfactory; the output of 
other products has been curtailed, because 
of lack of demand, and competition from the 
Soviet Zone 


IMPORTS, HAITI 


Haiti's imports of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products (not including dyes and 
paints) in the first half of the 1948-49 fiscal 
year (October 1948-March 1949) totaled 529 
metric tons, valued at 1,363,306 gourdes. 
Totals in the corresponding period of the 
1947-48 fiscal year were 602 tons and 1,689,803 
gourdes, respectively. 


HONG KoNnNG’s DYE TRADE AFFECTED BY 
BLOCKADE 

The blockade has especially affected Hong 

Kong's trade in dyes, since textile mills in 

Shanghai are the chief consumers. Small 

shipments have been made to North China, 

but otherwise business has been very dull. 


INDIA PROPOSES PRODUCTION OF PHENOL 
FROM COAL 


The Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, India, has proposed pilot-plant 
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investigation of the possibilities of produc- 
ing synthetic phenol from various local de- 
posits of low-grade coal. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, INDIA 


The Government of India plans to im- 
port about 400,000 tons of fertilizers in the 
crop year 1949-50; it expects to obtain about 
75,000 tons from domestic production, states 
a foreign chemical journal. In the preced- 
ing year, India’s allotment from the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Commission was 
221,000 tons, plus 56,000 tons of ammonium 
sulfate from the U.S. 5S. R. 

Fertilizer requirements are much greater 
than the quantities planned to be imported 
and produced, but the dollar shortage forces 
the country to keep imports to a minimum. 
Special quotas of fertilizers are to be made 
available for important cash crops such as 
jute and tea because of their exchange-earn- 
ing capacity, it is stated. 


UREA MANUFACTURES, JAPAN 


A plant at Sunagawa, Japan, is now man- 
ufacturing urea, states the foreign press. 
Through April 1949, output averaged 20 to 
30 metric tons monthly, but with the begin- 
ning of large-scale production in May it 
rose to 991 tons in that month. Other Jap- 
anese plants attempting to produce urea in 
large quantities have been unsuccessful, it is 
stated. 


IMPORTS, THE NETHERLANDS 


Imports of heavy chemicals from the United 
States into the Netherlands in the first half 
of 1949 declined slightly from those in the 
corresponding period of 1948. They totaled 
8,470 metric tons, valued at 10,000,000 florins, 
compared with 9,735 tons, worth 11,300,000 
florins. 


RESEARCH IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Research work at the laboratory of the 
State mining enterprise, the Netherlands, has 
resulted in the production of more than 100 
items from coal and coke. 

It is expected that the nitrogen-fixation 
plant operated by this enterprise will soon 
be producing annually 300,000 metric tons 
of fertilizer. 


NEW ZEALAND SUFFERS RAW-MATERIAL 
SHORTAGES 


New Zealand industry has been hampered 
by shortages of some raw materials caused 
by labor disturbances in Australia. New 
sources of supply for some industrial chem- 
icals have been found. Suppliers of ethyl 
alcohol have not been located. 


PAKISTAN EXPLORES POSSIBILITY OF PRO- 
DUCING FERTILIZERS FROM GYPSUM AND 
COAL 


The Ministry of Industries, Pakistan, has 
announced its interest in developing the 
chemical industry. United States and Brit- 
ish experts have been retained to study the 
possibility of producing fertilizers from do- 
mestic supplies of gypsum and low-grade 
coal. However, the project may not be 
feasible, inasmuch as costs would probably 
be high. 


POTASH PLANT RETURNED TO PALESTINE 
FIRM 


The potash works at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea have been returned to the 
Palestine Potash Co., states a foreign chemi- 
cal journal. Although the plant is undam- 
aged, transportation difficulties may delay 
resumption of operations, it is said. 
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PRODUCTION OF OXYGEN AND CALCIUM 
CARBIDE, SOUTH KOREA 


Production of oxygen in South Korea in 
the first half of 1949 averaged 68,744 cubic 
meters monthly, compared with an average of 
82,146 meters in the year 1948. Output in 
July was 47,351 meters. 

In the first half of 1949, average monthly 
production of calcium carbide dropped to 100 
tons from 216 tons in 1948. None was pro- 
duced in July. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SPAIN 


Derivados Electroquimicos de la Sal S. A., 
Zaragoza, Spain, is completing an electro- 
lytic-alkali plant, says a foreign chemical 
journal. It will have a daily capacity of 
3,000 kilograms of caustic soda and 2,660 
kilograms of chlorine, it is stated. The plant 
will use rock salt from the Sobradiel mines. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in July 1949 
declined to £6,430,000 from £6,950,000 in 
June, according to Board of Trade returns 
appearing in the British press. They were 
more than £1,000,000 less than those in July 
1948. 


YUGOSLAVIA PLASTICS FACTORY 


A new plastics factory to be known as 
“Yugovinil” has been opened at Kastel 
Sucurac, Yugoslavia. When in full opera- 
tion, the plant is designed to make Yugo- 
slavia a relatively important producer of 
plastics materials. 


Coal and Coke 


DELIVERIES FROM SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY 


Coal shipments from the Norwegian mines 
on Spitzbergen, mostly for consumption in 
Northern Norway, have been satisfactory so 
far this year. It is expected that at least 
400,000 metric tons will be shipped before 
water transport becomes impossible due to 
ice conditions; by mid-August approximately 
166,000 tons had been shipped. 


INCREASE IN COAL Exports, U. K. 


Exports of coal from the United Kingdom, 
excluding bunkers, amounted to 1,229,000 
long tons in July 1949, compared with a 
monthly average of 978,000 tons during the 
first half of the year. Exports in July 1949 
were 25,000 tons below the postwar peak 
achieved in July 1948. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 


Merchandise Branch, OIT) 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, CANADA 


Out of an estimated $3,400,000,000 calcu- 
lated for public and private construction 
throughout the Dominion of Canada, $50,- 
000,000 has been allotted for Federal health 
and educational] facilities and extensions in 
the Quebec Province alone. Contracts for 
engineering and commercial projects in the 
greater Montreal area, during the first 6 
months of 1949, were approximately the 
same as in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Industrial construction declined in the first 
6 months of 1949 by $12,000,000, or 75 per- 
cent of the comparable period of 1948. Res- 
idential building in the Montreal area by 


August had reached boom proportions, and 
it was expected that 12,000 new units would 
be under construction or completed by 
October. 

There are indications that surplus hous- 
ing may soon exist in the middle and upper 
brackets; however this is not expected to 
affect labor trades until the spring of 1950. 


BOLIVIAN HiGHWay ASSOCIATION 
INAUGURATED 


Representatives of Bolivian private and 
Government organizations and enterprises 
met recently and inaugurated the Bolivian 
Highway Association, a private nonprofit or- 
ganization located in La Paz, Bolivia, for the 
purpose of cooperating in the highway prog- 
ress of the country. Dr. C. Adams Elio, of 
the Bolivian Automobile Club, was elected 
president. 


CANADIAN PARLIAMENT TO CONSIDER 
TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY 


A bill providing for Federal participation 
and financial assistance in the construction 
of a hard-surfaced, all-weather trans-Canada 
highway was to have been introduced in the 
present session of the Canadian Parliament, 
according to the Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply. 

Experts of the Federal Government esti- 
mate the cost of the highway at $225,000,000, 
whereas the Provincial experts’ figures have 
been around $265,000,000. The Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply has stated that 
the Dominion Government’s participation 
would involve grants of between $150,000,000 
and $200,000,000. The Provinces have not 
yet reached agreement on the route that the 
highway is to follow. It is estimated that 
it will take about 5 years to complete the 
project. 


MODERN HOTELS BEING BuILt, DoMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Several modern hotels have been completed 
in the Dominican Republic in the past few 
years, and others will be constructed next 
year. Plans call for the construction of 
small hotels in the cities of Barahona, 
Dajabon, and Jimani. 

Construction of the 56-room modern Hotel 
Marien at Santiago has been suspended for 
1949. Work on a smaller hotel located on 
the bathing beach of Boca Chica also has 
been suspended for the remainder of the 
year. 


NEW BRICK AND TILE PLANT, INDIA 


An automatic brick and tile plant, pur- 
chased from the United States, will soon be 
installed in Deccan, India. The plant is ex- 
pected to make brick and tile in adequate 
quantities for large-scale construction at 
lower rates than the prevailing market prices. 


CEMENT AND WINDOW-GLAssS' IMmpPpoRTS 
INCREASING, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILLIP- 
PINES 


Philippine imports of cement in the second 
quarter of 1949 totaled 50,566 metric tons, 47 
percent more than the 34,074 tons imported 
in the first quarter. Imports of window glass 
also increased from 1,255 metric tons in the 
period, January to March 1949, to 1,746 tons 
in the period, April to June 1949. 


FuNpDS ALLOCATED FOR CONSTRUCTION AND 
REPAIR OF HOMES, POLAND 


The Economic Committee of the Polish 
Council of Ministers recently approved an 
expenditure of 300,000,000 zlotys for comple- 
tion of construction and repair on workers’ 
houses. Loans up to 500,000 zlotys will be 
granted to individual workers qualifying for 
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aloan. No interest will be charged; the loans 
are to be repaid in monthly installments 
within 10 years. 


HERBARIUM STARTED, KENYA 


In addition to £7,000 granted for the con- 
struction of a new herbarium on the grounds 
of Coryndon Museum in Nairobi, Kenya, 
funds are expected to be made available for 
the purchase of needed scientific apparatus. 


BUILDING-MATERIALS PRODUCTION, 
BIzonaL GERMANY 


Production of selected building materials 
in the Bizonal Area of Germany is listed in 
the accompanying table. The monthly aver- 
age production figures for 1947-48 and those 
of the first 4 months of 1949, compared with 


the average monthly figures for 1946, indi- 
cate that progress is being made in the 
reestablishment of industrial plants. 

Monthly average production of cement in- 
creased 16 percent in 1947, 119 percent in 
1948, and 151 percent in 1949; building bricks 
increased 14 percent, 151 percent, and 144 
percent in the same periods. While flat glass 
showed percentage decreases of 9 percent in 
1947 and 3 percent in 1948, production by the 
first 4 months of 1949, recorded a 33-percent 
increase. 

The production of roofing tile increased 60 
and 91 percent in 1948 and 1949, whereas 
roofing-felt production decreased 1 percent 
in 1947. However, by the end of 1948, roofing 
felt had increased 93 percent, with a further 


Building- Materials Production, Bizonal Germany, 1946-49! 
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i First 4 months only. 





Source: Report of the Military Governor, Germany. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES CONTINUES AT 
HicH LEVEL, SCOTLAND 


During the first 6 months of this year, 
13,313 permanent houses were completed in 
Scotland, 2,330 being finished in June. As 
of June 30, 1949, the total number of houses 
built since the war was 52,552. 

There were 32,335 houses under construc- 
tion at the end of June, compared with 
33,296 at the end of March 1949 and 35,932 
at the end of December 1948. The number 
of houses completed from April through June 
1949 was the highest for any quarter since 
the war. 

If this rate of construction continues, it is 
hoped that the figure of 27,000 houses com- 
pleted in 1948, the best postwar year, will 
be surpassed. 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION, TURKEY 


The responsibility for construction of air- 
ports in Turkey has been transferred from 
the Turkish State Airlines to the Ministry of 
Public Works in accordance With a law ap- 
proved April 11, 1949, by the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly. This act is particularly 
significant since 10 leading airports are cov- 
ered by an airport construction and improve- 
ment program now under way. 

The engineering design and supervision of 
the construction work is being handled by a 
United States consulting engineering firm. 
Equipment from the United States for field 
lighting, radio ranges, and communication 
has arrived in Turkey. 

Grading work on the runways has begun 
at the Yesilkoy Airport at Istanbul, and the 
Esenboga Airport at Ankara, and contracts 
are to be let for the construction of some 
40 buildings. It is expected that a little of 
the work will be completed during 1950, and 
the major portion will be completed during 
the following year. 





The Ceylon budget for 1949-50 includes 
estimates for a new caustic-soda plant. 
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monthly average increase in 1949 of 115 
percent. 
: Flat glass Roofing felt 
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Electrical 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 


Merchandise Branch, OIT) 


DEVELOPMENTS, FRANCE 


New hydroelectric construction expected 
to be completed in France during 1949 will 
have a capacity of 1,309,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, of which 590,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
will be furnished by two new units at the 
Genissiat dam near Geneva. From 1950 
through 1953, new hydroelectric capacity is 
expected to equal 8,180,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, provided funds and equipment are 
available. During the same period an in- 
crease of only 1,836,500 kilwatt-hours, is an- 
ticipated in thermal electric plants. 

Hydroelectric development has’ been 
stressed because of lower costs in the long 
run. Periods of drought however, such as 
have occurred since the fall of 1948, severely 
handicap hydroelectric plants. To make up 
for the recent deficiencies of hydroelectric 
power, the thermal plants have been operat- 
ing at a capacity beyond the safety factor in 
order to provide adequate power for the 
country. 


NEw TELEPHONE EXCHANGES IN HUNGARY 


Five new provincial telephone exchanges 
have been completed, and district exchanges 
have been modernized and improved in 
Budapest, Hungary, it is reported. The re- 
sulting service is still said to be inadequate 
to meet demand. 

There are seven automatic exchanges in 
operation outside of the Budapest area. 


HuNGARY WILL BUILD POWER STATIONS 


Several new power stations will be built 
in Hungary under the country’s Five-Year 


Plan, according to a Hungarian official in the 
Ministry for Industry. The capacity of the 
plants will be 300,000 kilowatts. 

A 20,000-kilowatt power station will be 
built on the Tisza so that the relatively un- 
developed trans—Tisza area can be electri- 
fied. A nation-wide power system will be 
built so that all stations will be linked. 


TURBO-GENERATORS FOR POWER STATIONS, 
ISRAEL 


A turbo-generator of 30,000 kilowatts was 
being installed as of mid-August in the 
power station at Haifa, Israel. An additional 
30,000-kilowatt turbo-generator for the same 
station has been ordered from the United 
Kingdom; it is expected to be ready in 2 
years. 

The Reading Power Station in Tel Aviy 
will add two turbo-generators of 40,000 
kilowatts each, one to be delivered in 1951 
and the other in the following year. 


PROGRESS ON COBB RIVER POWER PROJECT, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Progress is being made on the construction 
of the Cobb River electric-power project, 
South Island, New Zealand, according to the 
Minister of Works. Two additional 10,000- 
kilowatt generators are being installed. 
Completion of the project is expected in 
1952. 

A 25,000-kilowatt generator from England 
is expected to be operating by 1950 at 
Tekapo. 


IMPORTS OF COOKING AND HEATING 
EQUIPMENT, PERU 


Imports of electrical cooking and heating 
equipment into Peru during 1948 totaled 
230,305 gross kilograms valued at 2,070,892 
soles, compared with 321,326 gross kilograms 
valued at 2,718,092 soles in 1947. (One sole 
equaled approximately $0.1538 United States 
currency in August 1949.) Included in the 
data are electric cooking stoves, heaters, 
roasters, ovens, water heaters, and the like. 

Decreased imports of electrical cooking and 
heating equipment during 1948 were the 
result of strict enforcement of import con- 
trols. The situation became more critical 
early in December 1948 when revised foreign- 
trade and exchange-control regulations ex- 
cluded electrical cooking and _ heating 
equipment from the list of permitted im- 
ports. During 1947 there was a period of 
free importation during which this type of 
equipment was imported in substantial 
volume. 


IRONS AND WASHING MACHINES IN HOMES, 
U. K. 


An estimated 90 percent of British homes 
are equipped with electric irons. Sales of 
electric irons in 1948 approximated 1,236,000 
units, compared with 2,500,000 in 1946. 

Electric washing machines are in use in 


approximately 1 percent of the homes. Con- 
sumer demand has decreased in recent 
months. However, a reduction in price 


quickly results in expanded sales. 


TYPES OF HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS, 
U.K. 


Most postwar household refrigerators in 
the United Kingdom have open-type condens- 
ing units. However, a number of firms are 
manufacturing refrigerators with hermeti- 
cally sealed units. Absorption-type units 
long have been produced by Electrolux. Since 
the war, additional firms have undertaken the 
manufacture of this type unit. 

Radiator-type condensers appear on most 
models, even on hermetically sealed units. 
One exception is the English Electric, which 
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uses a plate-type condenser. Several firms 
manufacture all-steel cabinets. The most 
popular prewar refrigerant, sulfur dioxide, 
has been superseded by Freon-12. Slab cork, 
mineral wool, and fiber glass are used as 
insulants. Because of the shortage of kapok 
in the United Kingdom, Tropical or Dry Zero 
(processed from kapok) are not used as in- 
sulants, although they were popular before 
the war. Some postwar cabinets are avail- 
able in a variety of colors. 


HyDROELECTRIC-POWER PROJECTS, SYRIA 


Concession applications for a total of nine 
hydroelectric-power projects are now under 
study in Syria. These, with their kv.-a. ca- 
pacity in parentheses are to be situated as 
follows: River Orontes (6,500), Yammouneh 
River (1,500), Nahr el-Bared (5,000), Nahr 
Ibrahim (7,000), Upper Litani (30,000) , Lower 
Litani (10,000), Lower Abu Ali (5,000), and 
various other streams (25,000). Reservoirs to 
be employed when rivers reach low-water 
marks are to have a capacity of 60,000 kv.-a. 

A report of five projects for power develop- 
ments on the Al Litani, Abu Ali, and Al Aasi 
Rivers, as well as on Lake Yammouneh and 
the Al Sukkar Spring, was prepared by the 
Concessions Control and subsequently sub- 
mitted to the Council of Ministers with the 
approval of the Ministers of Public Works. 
These projects range from 90,000,000 kw.-hr. 
to 7,000 kw.-hr. annually. None of these 
projects have been approved. 

The specifications for other hydroelectric 
projects had not been submitted to the Minis- 
try for Public Works up to August 1. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Cacao and Tea 


Costa Rica’s Cacao CROP AND EXPORTS 


Costa Rica’s mid-crop of cacao beans har- 
vested in late July 1949 was the heaviest in 
many years, and exports in the third quarter 
of the 1948-49 crop year (October 1948- 
September 1949) totaled 2,157 metric tons, 
almost as much as during the first half of 
the year. Exports during the first three 
quarters of the current crop year totaled 
4,638 tons. 

Of the 2,157 tons exported in the third 
quarter of the 1948-49 crop year, 1,092 tons 
were taken by the United States and 510 by 
Colombia. These two countries have been 
the heaviest buyers of Costa Rican cacao 
for several years. Total exports in the cor- 
responding period of 1947-48 were 1,084 tons 
and in the 1946-47 period,-799 tons. 

It was estimated in July that about 5,600 
metric tons of dried cacao beans would be 
produced in the crop year ended September 
30, 1949, compared with about the same 
amount in the 1947-48 crop year and 3,900 
tons in 1946-47. 


EXPORTS OF TEA FROM SOUTH INDIA 


Exports of tea from South India in the first 
half of 1949 totaled 21,262,632 pounds, or 
about 9 percent less than the 23,405,026 
pounds exported in the corresponding period 
of 1948. 

The quantity of black tea exported from 
the Madras consular district during the first 
quarter amounted to 13,122,113 pounds, an 
increase over the corresponding period of the 
preceding year when exports totaled 9,944,055 
pounds. Exports declined, however, to 8,- 
100,000 pounds during the quarter ended 
June 30, 1949, reported to be caused by the 
Smaller tea crop during the first quarter of 
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1949 and reduced exports to the United King- 
dom and the United States. About 13,500,000 
pounds were exported in the quarter ended 
June 30, 1948. 

Exports to the United Kingdom of 8,100,000 
pounds in the second quarter of 1948 was 
nearly halved to 4,300,000 pounds during the 
corresponding period of 1949. Exports to the 
United States in the second quarter of 1949 
amounted to 1,221,802 pounds, as compared 
with 2,515,549 pounds in the second quarter 
of 1948. 

The future of Indian teas is becoming a 
matter of increasing concern, particularly in 
view of the fact that the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food stated that an increasing 
percentage of supplies made under the 1948 
Bulk Purchase Scheme was composed of sub- 
standard teas. 


Fruits 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
INCREASED, BRAZIL 


Production of bananas in Brazil during 
1948 amounted to 137,320,512 bunches, an 
all-time high. That output exceeded the 
preceding year’s production by 11 percent. 

There has been an almost steady increase 
in production since the estimating of banana 
production was started in 1931. That year 
production was estimated at 70,000,000 
bunches. Continued favorable prices of 
bananas for both domestic consumption and 
export is stimulating production and another 
increase of about 7 percent is expected in 
1949. 

In the first 4 months of 1949, exports to- 
taled 2,787,489 bunches, an increase of about 
8 percent over the corresponding period of 
1948. If such a rate of increase were main- 
tained for the entire year, the result would 
be a total production for export of 8,821,000 
bunches as compared with 8,168,000 bunches 
in 1948. The principal markets continue to 
be Argentina and Uruguay, which take about 
89 percent and 8 percent, respectively, of the 
total exports. 

Exports to the United States increased from 
4,000 bunches in the January-April period of 
1948 to 31,451 bunches in the same period of 
1949. 


CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATES 


The second estimate of Canada’s 1949 fruit 
crop, released August 10 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, shows that production 
of all tree fruits was estimated at well above 
average and substantially higher than in 
1948. A decline in the production of berries 
and grapes, however, was indicated. 

The latest estimates as indicated by crop 
conditions at mid-July were as follows, with 
the final estimates for 1948 in parentheses: 
Apples. 16,216,000 bushels (13,404,000); 
pears, 905,000 bushels (789,000); plums and 
prunes, 781,000 bushels (671,000); peaches, 
1,984,000 bushels (1,760,000); apricots, 181,- 
000 bushels (152,000); cherries, 445,000 
bushels (392,000); strawberries, 25,681,000 
quarts (32,950,000); raspberries, 10,979,000 
quarts (15,657,000); loganberries, 1,244,000 
pounds (2,261,000); grapes, 52,171,000 pounds 
(57,623,000) . 

Indications were that Canada’s apple crop 
in 1949 would be one of the largest ever har- 
vested. Conditions have been comparatively 
favorable for the development of the crop in 
al] major producing areas, each of which was 
expected to produce a crop well above 
average. 

Few difficulties were expected in marketing 
the 1949 Canadian fruit crop, with the ex- 
ception of apples. It seemed unlikely that 
Emergency Exchange Control restrictions on 
imports of fresh fruits would be further re- 
laxed to any significant degree for an inde- 
terminate period. Competition from im- 


ported fruit thus would be at a minimum for 
most of the marketing season. 

The marketing of the fairly large apple 
crop, however, presented many problems. A 
surplus of from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 bushels 
was expected to remain after probable do- 
mestic and export requirements were filled. 
Some time ago hopes were high that a sub- 
stantial portion of this surplus would be ac- 
cepted by the United Kingdom at about 
half price, the Canadian Government making 
up the balance to growers. 


NEW ZEALAND’S FRUIT PRODUCTION AND 
EXPorTS 


Following the record production of decid- 
uous fruit in New Zealand during the 1947-48 
season, production of apples and pears during 
the 1948-49 season was maintained at about 
the average of the past 5 years. Meanwhile, 
production of stone fruits increased and 
reached a level much above that of the pre- 
ceding season. 

The following table shows estimated pro- 
duction of New Zealand fruit in 1947-48 and 
1948-49: 


New Zealand Deciduous-Fruit Estimates, 
1947-48 and 1948-49 











[1,000 cases} 
Kind 1947-48 | 1948-49 
Pip fruits: 
Apples... Rp Amaia) RR, 2, 842 2, 453 
} ER ibaa eon 352 361 
Gomes... ......-.. 27 29 
Stone fruits: 
Peaches. ._...- ited : 428 449 
Nectarines. -__......- ebsites 38 | 44 
pO EERO 97 | 129 
Plums: | 
| __ Re T) Re ; 
Japanese._._-._.___- 100 | 133 


ORG cima asaiennconercts 14 | 13 


SOURCE: New Zealand Department of Agriculture. 


August 1 stocks were approximately 500,000 
bushels of apples and 45,000 bushels of pears. 
These will be marketed by the end of Novem- 
ber. 

Exports of apples from the 1948-49 crop 
approximated only 50 percent of exports from 
the preceding crop. No pears were exported 
from the past season’s production. Exports 
of apples by countries of destination were as 
follows: 


Cases 

United Ringe. . ....065s-e-nan .. 412, 597 
IE oar sari esd olines ts ccieamantbabecaiak combate 54, 000 
CR iit cece 29, 581 
Ween GONG. oon Cow whrenin 27, 886 
is idl wtncéucnraseaety oa sane 524, 064 


Exports from the 1947-48 crop amounted to 
990,000 cases of apples and 22,000 cases of 
pears. 


Grains and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mates that rice production for the crop year 
ended April 1949 was 16,000 metric tons, 
about 6 percent more than estimated 1948 
production of 15,000 tons. 

The latest annual report quoted the Min- 
istry of Agriculture to the effect that the 
average annual production of rice in Bolivia 
is about 6,000 metric tons. The discrepancy 
between this figure and the production esti- 
mates for 1948 and 1949 is explained by the 
Ministry of Agriculture as being the result 
of an improvement in statistical coverage 
rather than any sensational increase in pro- 
duction, although output has _ increased 
sharply during the past 2 or 3 years. 





The Ministry of Agriculture expects the 
increase in rice production to continue and 
forecasts that the area to be planted for the 
1949-50 crop will be 29,652 acres, which would 
yield about 17,000 tons. 

Imports of rice into Bolivia in 1948 totalea 
9,074 tons, valued at $1,722,268, as compared 
with 4,295 tons, valued at $823,820, in 1947. 
In 1947, Chile and Argentina were the leading 
suppliers of rice to Bolivia, and in 1948 Brazil 
supplied 4,695 tons, more than half; Argen- 
tina and Ecuador each supplied over 1,000 
tons. Imports during 1949 will amount to 
about 8,500 tons. 


SALE OF ECUADORAN RICE TO THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Approval was granted on September 1, 
1949, for the first major export sale of Ecua- 
doran rice from the 1949 crop. The milled 
rice, 440,000 quintals (about 20,200 metric 
tons) was sold to the National Rice and Corn 
Corporation (NARIC) of Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines, for $7.544 per quintal bag of 
101.4 pounds, f. o. b. Guayaquil. Specifica- 
tions were 20 to 25 percent broken grains, 
delivery in September. 

Early in August, it was announced that 
the Philippines, the only country with a rice 
allocation under the International Emer- 
gency Food Commission from Ecuador which 
appears to have sufficient dollars to import 
a significant quantity of Ecuadoran rice, 
would hold a public tender, NARIC accept- 
ing sealed bids until August 20 from Ecua- 
doran exporters. Trade sources indicate 
that the range of offers was from $7.80 to 
$8.20. Apparently NARIC considered the 
offers too high; the tender was abandoned 
and a counter-offer of $7.44 was made the 
following week to the two principal private 
exporters in Guayaquil. 

The granting of an additional allocation 
to the Philippines of 10,000 metric tons of 
rice from Thailand by the regional com- 
mittee of the IEFC in Singapore between the 
closing date of the tender and the counter- 
offer, coupled with news that the interna- 
tional allocation system is to be abandoned 
early in 1950, may have been instrumental in 
the change. 

In any case, a firm offer of $7.544 per bag 
($164 per metric ton) was made and ac- 
cepted on August 29, 1949, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Central Bank, which granted 
the export license on August 31. The first 
ship of two for the whole amount was un- 
derstood to be on its way immediately, to 
arrive in Guayaquil September 10, for an 
8-day loading period. 

As only a small percentage of the rice in 
Ecuador is in private hands, much of the 
shipment will have to come from stocks 
which the Development Bank has purchased 
or underwritten. To purchase and prepare 
the shipment, with a minimum of loss, 
therefore, the Development Bank has de- 
vised a scheme for selling rice, for which it 
has issued receipts, by bids. 


Meats and Products 


EXPORTS OF MEAT FROM ARGENTINA 


Canned corned-beef exports from Argen- 
tina in the first half of 1949 amounted to 
only 26,746 metric tons, as compared with 
44.876 tons in the same period of 1948. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
took 10,292 and 10,691 metric tons, respec- 
tively. The only other buyers taking more 
than 1,400 tons were Canada and Italy. 
Small shipments were made to more than 20 
other countries. 

The Netherlands West Indies continued to 
be the leading importer of Argentina’s salted 
beef, taking 207 tons out of a total export of 
506 tons during the first half year. 
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Exports of beef, mutton, lamb, and pork 
in the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 185,000 
tons, and on this basis the total 1949 exports 
to all destinations of refrigerated meats may 
reach 360,000 long tons. Although exports 
to the United Kingdom for the calendar year 
1949 may be less than 300,000 tons, the 
Argentine packers apparently can fulfill 
readily the 300,000 minimum tonnage quota 
during the year commencing July 1, 1949, 
which, under terms of the Anglo-Argentine 
agreement, marks the effective date of the 
new pact. 

Exports to the Continent of B-grade chilled 
and frozen beef were expected to be held to 
a minimum during the second half of 1949. 
The majority of the continental commit- 
ments of chilled and frozen meat contracted 
for last year were completed during the first 
part of 1949. Packer statistics reveal that 
over 62,000 tons of pork were shipped to the 
Continent and the Americas, excluding the 
United States and possessions, during the 
first half of 1949. No sizable continental 
commitments were outstanding. Most beef 
available for shipment to sources other than 
the United Kingdom will be “F” and ‘M” 
types. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Prospective offerings of Lampong black 
pepper in Indonesia during September and 
October 1949 range from 1,000 to 1,500 tons. 
Annual production is estimated at 5,000 tons. 
There are no important old supplies. 

Yearly production of Banka white pepper 
ranges from 100 to 200 tons. There are 1,000 
to 1,500 tons also from old supplies. 

Production in the Lampong area was esti- 
mated recently to be about 10 percent of the 
prewar level—35,000 to 40,000 tons. 

In the Banka producing area there are 
estimated to be 600,000 plants as compared 
with 12,000,000 in prewar years. Require- 
ments of fertilizing, building supports for 
plants, and high cost of labor there will 
prevent rapid expansion. 

The local prices are higher than New York 
prices. At a recent auction in Batavia 25 
tons were sold for 1,150 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams, equal to $1.80 per pound c. and f. 
New York. Speculation and hoarding are of 
some importance. The European market is 
expected to get most of the offerings because 
of higher prices and less stringent require- 
ments of cleanliness. The quality of the 
product is expected to improve when new 
crops come in and old supplies are exhausted. 


EXPORTS OF MALAYAN WHITE AND BLACK 
PEPPER 


During May 1949, about 535.33 tons of black 
pepper and 94.34 tons of white pepper were 
exported from Malaya, representing an in- 
crease of 178.72 percent for black pepper and 
a decrease of 20.57 percent for white pepper 
when compared with figures for April 1949. 
Malaya’s best markets for black pepper in 
May were British countries in Asia which 
accounted for 195 tons or 36.43 percent; the 
Netherlands, 113.73 tons or 21.24 percent; 
Germany, 79 tons or 14.76 percent; and the 
United States, 48.60 tons or 9.08 percent (85 
tons or 44.25 percent in April 1949). 

Malaya’s best customers for white pepper 
in May 1949 were the Union of South Africa 
which took 24.12 tons or 25.57 percent of to- 
tal exports; the United States, 15 tons or 
15.90 percent (25 tons or 21.05 percent in 
April 1949); New Zealand, 13.50 tons or 14.31 
percent; the Netherlands, 10 tons or 10.60 
percent; and British countries in Asia, 
10 tons or 10.60 percent. 

Total exports during the first 5 months of 
1949 amounted to 1,862.87 tons of black pep- 


per and 763.90 tons of white pepper as against 
2,147.39 tons and 2,624.98 tons, respectively, 
in the corresponding period of 1948, or de- 
creases Of 13.25 percent and 170.90 percent, 
respectively. 

The recent advance in the price of pepper 
has stimulated interest in the cultivation of 
pepper for which Johore State was once 
noted. The agricultural station at Ayer 
Hitam (Johore) has received many requests 
for seedlings from Chinese who wish to start 
pepper plantations. Pepper and gambier 
formed the foundations of Johore’s wealth, 
and there is now a possibility of a revival of 
the pepper industry in that State. It would, 
however, be about 5 years before production 
on any large scale could be expected. 


CLOVE PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND TRADE, 
MADAGASCAR 


Clove production in Madagascar in 1949 
is estimated by the Madagascar Agriculture 
Service at 2,600 metric tons. However, this 
figure will be attained only if there are suf- 
ficient laborers to harvest the crop. 

In 1948 the estimate was 6,000 metric tons, 
later revised downward to only 3,500 tons, as 
it was believed that the labor situation would 
permit harvesting only that amount. The 
actual 1948 harvest was only 333 acres. 

Stocks of cloves are no longer believed to 
be extremely large, although big stocks had 
been built up during the war years. Esti- 
mates of stocks on hand are about 5,000 
metric tons, plus the small 1948 production. 
(The Government General has instituted a 
system whereby merchants and exporters 
must declare their stocks, but thus far it 
has been impossible to get any accurate fig- 
ures.) 

Exports of cloves in the first quarter of 
1949 amounted to 3,239.3 metric tons. Large 
quantities were sent to the Far East because 
prices were better than in the United States, 
which bought 110 tons in May 1949. 

Exports in 1948 amounted to far more than 
the amount that could have been exported 
from the harvest alone. The large exports 
in 1948 and in the first 3 months of 1949 
were due to stocKs that had accumulated 
during the war years. 

Exports to the United States have been 
falling off steadily since the middle of 1948, 
largely because of the willingness of Far 
Eastern areas, often French possessions which 
reexport them to the sterling zone, to pay 
higher prices than United States importers. 

Clove-oil exports in the first 3 months of 
1949 amounted to 65.5 metric tons, of which 
43.4 tons went to France, 20.2 tons to the 
Netherlands, and 1.9 tons to Great Britain. 
Exports in 1948 totaled 521 tons, of which 
394 tons went to France, 39 tons to the 
United States, 64 tons to the United King- 
dom, and 24 tons to other countries. Exports 
in 1947 amounted to 551 tons, France taking 
363 tons; United States, 102 tons; England 
65 tons; Australia, 15 tons; and other coun- 
tries, 6 tons 


VANILLA-BEAN Crop, StTocKs, Exports, 
AND PRICES, MADAGASCAR 


Estimates of the 1949-50 vanilla-bean crops 
of Madagascar and the Comoro Islands vary 
from 100 metric tons to a high of 160 tons. 
Leading exporters and Agriculture Service 
officials believe, however, that 100 metric tons 
probably is a maximum figure. 

The 1948 crop amounted to 461 tons of 
cured beans, of which the Comoro Islands 
produced about 50 tons. As the weather for 
the 1948 crop was excellent, the harvest could 
have been almost twice as large, but the 
poor market resulted in a lack of harvesting 
of much that was grown. 

Vanilla-bean stocks were built up during 
World War II, but since then they have been 
depleted largely by exporting and actual de- 
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struction to improve the marketing situa- 
tion. The estimate of stocks at the end of 
the first half of 1949, by the Government 
Economic Service and leading exporters, was 
about 500 metric tons of cured beans. In 
September 1948, about 600 tons of beans were 
destroyed at Government instigation. 

There have been reports of large amounts 
of vanilla beans moving to France in recent 
months. It is estimated that about 100 tons 
are held in France. 

Exports of vanilla beans in the first 6 
months of 1949 amounted to 88 metric tons, 
of which about 42 tons went to the United 
States and 46 tons to France. In July 1949, 
about 28.8 tons went to France and 2 tons 
to the United States. 

In addition to the afore-mentioned exports 
to the United States in 1949, two consign- 
ments—one of 25 metric tons and the other 
30 metric tons—were sent to the United 
States. It is understood that the first con- 
signment was sold at approximately $4 to 
$4.50 a kilogram, if calculated on the f. o. b. 
Madagascar price. The second was used to 
barter for much-needed cotton goods. Both 
consignments were taken to the United 
States by Madagascar exporters. 

The Madagascar Government General has 
controlled the export price of vanilla more 
or less since the war. In October 1947, the 
f. o. b. price established was from $17 per 
kilogram for top-quality Bourbon beans to 
a low of about $15 a kilogram. These high 
prices caused a virtual stoppage of shipments 
to the United States. The price in mid- 
August was about $4 a kilogram f. o. b. 
Madagascar port, with some offers of beans 
made at $3.50 a kilogram. 

The Madagascar exporters were warned by 
the Government General that the United 
States would not accept beans containing 
foreign chemical matter, such as salicylic 
acid, bichloride of mercury, or formaldehyde. 


General Products 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


In 1948 production of diamonds in the 
Belgian Congo is reported to have totaled 
5,824,567 carats, of which 90.5 percent were 
of industrial quality. This was a slight in- 
crease over the 1947 production of 5,474,517 
carats, of which 90.1 percent were of indus- 
trial quality. This production came entirely 
from the Bakwango and Tshikapa areas of 
Kasai Province. 

In round numbers, the annual reports of 
the three diamond-producing units show in- 
dividual production as follows: Forminiére 
(Société Internationale Forestiére et Miniére 
du Congo) 370,000 carats; Bécéka (Société 
Miniére du BécéKa) 5,273,000 carats; and 
E. K. L. (Consortium of the Luebo, Kasai, 
and Lueta companies) 180,000 carats. 

Much small material from the Tshikapa 
area that formerly went into industrial uses 
is now going into the gem market—stones as 
small as 60 per carat are said to be cut into 
8 facets in Antwerp. Also, much partly off- 
colored or flawed material is being cut into 
rather showy jewels which are purchased by 
the Indian, South American, and eastern 
European trade. The production statistics 
also include some colorless gem material that 
can be cut only into jewel mountings. 

As was the case in most previous years, 
there was an unexplained difference between 
total diamond exports and production in 
1948, according to Government production 
and export statistics. 


TIN-CAN MANUFACTURING, ARGENTINA 


Tin-can manufacturing has become an im- 
portant industry in Argentina, employing 
about 6,800 workers in 60 plants located in 
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the following areas (number of plants in 
parentheses): Buenos Aires (53), city of 
Rosario (3), city of Santa Fe (2), Province 
of Cordoba (2). 

Although most of the containers are man- 
ufactured in the Federal Capital or its sub- 
urbs, actual canning of practically all fruits 
and vegetables takes place in Mendoza and 
Rio Negro, about 1,000 kilometers from 
Buenos Aires. Practically all fish is canned 
at Mar del Plata, about 400 kilometers from 
the Federal Capital, because many small 
canners have found it more economical to 
have their containers made rather than in- 
vest in the necessary machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Four of the leading can makers in Buenos 
Aires use automatic production equipment 
and manufacture approximately 95 percent 
of all containers for fruit, vegetables, and 
fish. Other manufacturers, operating on a 
small scale, use semiautomatic euipment and 
produce containers for miscellaneous prod- 
ucts such as paint, insecticides, alcohol, 
gasoline, and talcum powder. 

Tin plate, the industry’s prime material, 
is not manufactured in Argentina. During 
the last 25 years, sources have been the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. Since 1946, how- 
ever, the United States has been Argentina’s 
chief source, the United Kingdom confining 
its shipments of tin plate, almost entirely 
to suppliers of its meat pack. 


BUTTON Exports DECLINE, CYPRUS 


Exports of buttons from Cyprus in 1948 
amounted to about half of those in the pre- 
ceding year, amounting to only £170,705 
($682,820) as against £342,000 ($1,368,000) in 
1947. The drop was attributed to the de- 
crease in demand for Cyprus buttons in the 
United Kingdom, the largest customer. 

The manufacture of buttons has been one 
of the two important export industries in 
Cyprus and is practically confined to a single 
well-equipped plant at Limassol. Another 
plant at Larnaca went out of business early 
in 1949. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF RELIGIOUS 
ARTICLES, FRANCE 


Practically half of all French-made rosaries 
and other small religious articles are pro- 
duced at or near Ambert (Puy-de-Dome) and 
within Haute-Loire Department. Within 
these areas, 12 leading firms produce 75 per- 
cent of all French-made rosary mountings. 
Workers are employed both in shops and in 
their own homes in spare time. Production 
is not yet back to the prewar level but is 25 
percent higher than in 1948. 

Exports to the United States, which consist 
largely of low-priced rosaries fitted with glass 
or wood, “pearls,”” medals, and nickel-plated 
crosses, totaled $21,879 in value in January 
1949, the highest monthly figure during the 
first half of the year. July 1949 exports to 
the United States amounted to $14,405. Other 
foreign markets are Belgium, Canada, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
Switzerland. 


EXCHANGE FOR HANDICRAFT OPENED, 
BREMEN, GERMANY 


A nonprofit exchange shop has been opened 
in Bremen, Germany, as a cooperative effort 
of the German-American Women’s Club of 
Bremen, states the foreign press. Many 
practical household items, fine needlecraft, 
and other artistic home decorations are pro- 
duced to buyers’ specifications by the ap- 
proximately 200 women members of the 
exchange. 

A committee has been appointed to exam- 
ine the articles submitted for sale each week 
in order to maintain a high standard of work- 


manship. The purpose of the project is to 
assist in finding a market for the products 
made by workers who, because of ill health 
or other disability, are not able to arrange 
for sale of their work. 


TYPEWRITER PRODUCTION, U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES OF GERMANY 


The U .S.-U. K. Zones of Germany produced 
four times as many typewriters in the first 5 
months of 1949 as in the corresponding 
period of 1948. The monthly average for all 
of 1948 was 3,232, compared with a monthly 
average of 8,682 in the first 5 months of 
1949. 

Production exceeded all estimates in 1948 
and this year’s production should easily ex- 
ceed Bizonal estimates of 70,000. Bipartite 
Officials believe that there is a substantial 
demand for German typewriters in the world 
market, and increased production will make 
possible the export of many more machines 
than earlier estimated. 

The following table shows the quarterly 
production of typewriters during 1948 and 
the monthly output in the first 5 months of 
this year: 


Typewriter Production, U. 8.-U. K. Zones 
of Germany 
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MUSICAL-INSTRUMENT OUTPUT, JAPAN 


The Supreme Command for the Allied 
Powers recently announced that Japan’s pro- 
duction of musical instruments in June 1949 
reached a postwar high. In terms of retail 
value, the total of 85,638,000 yen (about 
$238,000) in June was an increase of 8.6 per- 
cent from the previous high in May. The 
number of reed-organs, pianos, and har- 
monicas produced show increases of 43.9, 27.7, 
and 12.3 percent, respectively. 


TiIn-CAN FACILITIES, JALISCO, MEXICO 


Production facilities for tin cans have been 
greatly expanded in the State of Jalisco, Mex- 
ico, during the past few years. Cans are 
made for alcohol, paints, and vegetable-oil 
products. Two new companies recently have 
constructed plants; one, which will produce 
containers for canned foods, is almost ready 
to start operations. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS OF BOTTLES AND 
PAPER BaGs 


Philippine imports of beer bottles and mis- 
cellaneous glass bottles decreased during the 
second quarter of 1949 as follows: 


Metric tone 


First Second 

quarter quarter 

1949 1949 

Ce en: 5 2, 651 
Miscellaneous bottles__.____ 7, 070 4, 034 


Imports of paper bags, however, increased 
from 705 metric tons in the first quarter of 
1949 to 971 metric tons in the second quarter. 


MODIFICATIONS IN OFFICIAL PRICES FOR 
CONTAINERS, MExIco 


The official price of boxes and crates of 
wood, assembled or not, for Mexican ad 
valorem import-duty purposes was raised 
from 0.75 peso to 3.35 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram by a Ministry of Finance circular pub- 
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lished in the Diario Oficial of July 27, 1949, 
and effective August 1, 1949. 

The official price of cork disks for crown 
caps was raised from 9.54 pesos to 19.55 pesos, 
and the official price of iron or stee] barrels 
was reduced from 2.11 pesos to 2 pesos by 
the same circular. 

This action was taken to adjust the valua- 
tions to the rate of exchange of 8.65 pesos 
to the dollar. (Previous prices had been 
based on 6.85 pesos to the dollar.) Although 
prices in general were increased by approxi- 
mately 25 percent because of the devaluation 
of the peso, in special cases other factors were 
responsible for revisions either upward or 
downward. 

Containers with capacities up to 15 liters 
and having insulating walls for preserving 
the temperature of their contents (known 
commercially as “thermos”) were added to 
the tariff fractions, but without an official 
price. The commercial invoice value will be 
used for ad valorem import-duty purposes. 


CONTAINERS REMOVED FROM SWISS PRICE 
CONTROL 


Fruit cases, crates for glass, deal baskets, 
and barrels were included in a list of com- 
modities which the Swiss Federal Price Con- 
trol Office released from price control on 
July 15, 1949. This action, published as 
Direction No. 882 A/49, was taken because 
it was determined that market conditions 
were such that no rise in prices would ensue. 


YUGCSLAV OPTICAL-GLASS FACTORIES 


The “Optika” factory at Zagreb has begun 
to produce optical glass, and a new factory is 
being constructed at Borongaj, near Zagreb, 
states the Yugoslav press. It is hoped that 
production from these plants will eliminate 
the necessity of importing optical glass. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


THE LUXEMBOURG STEEL INDUSTRY 


Luxembourg production of pig iron and 
ingot steel in 1948 and during the first quarter 
of 1949 compared favorably with the produc- 
tion levels of 1929 and 1937, prewar peak pro- 
duction years. Declining exports, however, 
forced production levels lower in the second 
and third quarters of 1949. No immediate 
improvement is expected, because of the 
generally limited availability of foreign ex- 
change in world markets. 


Lurembourg’s Iron and Steel Production 


{In metric tons] 


Period Pig iron Steel 
1929 _ 2.842, 611 2, 695, 832 
1937 ; ; , 2, 512, 507 2, 510, 234 
1948 2, 624, 186 2, 452, 844 
First quarter of 1949 7438, 075 707, 488 


The Luxembourg iron and steel industry 
comprises three companies, ARBED (Acieries 
Reunies de  Burbach - Eich - Dudelange), 
HADIR (Soc. des Hauts Fourneaux et Acteries 
de Differdange-St. Imbert-Rumelange), and 
Soc. Miniere et Metallurgique de Rodange. 
The industry includes 32 blast furnaces with 
an annual capacity exceeding 3,000,000 tons 
of pig iron, 5 Thomas (Bessemer) steel plants 
having the same capacity, 2 electric steel 
furnaces, and various rolling mills which, 
with the exception of tubes, tin plate, and 
specialties, produce a complete range of 
rolled products. ; 
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Modernization of these facilities is going 
forward with the purpose of increasing effi- 
ciency and improving and diversifying the 
finished products being made rather than 
increasing the total quantity of steel pro- 
duced. Sheets and strip will be featured 
among the products of the revitalized Lux- 
embourg steel industry. 

Iron and steel products normally represent 
more than 90 percent of Luxumbourg’s total 
exports. The major part of the rolled-steel 
products made are thus primarily intended 
for export, the small domestic market taking 
insignificant quantities. 

Luxembourg’s exports of iron and steel 
move under the provisions of the trade agree- 
ment between Belgium and Luxembourg, by 
which these countries act as an Economic 
Union in the export field. The present level 
of iron and steel exports by Luxembourg 
under this agreement is, despite the decline, 
comparatively higher than that of the prewar 
period. 

Because of the lack of domestic fuel re- 
sources, the Luxembourg steel industry im- 
ports coal and coke from Germany (the 
Rhine-Westphalian Basin supplying about 80 
percent of the total), Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands. The cost of imported coke, which is 
considerably above that of the prewar period, 
is a cause of much concern to the steel in- 
dustry in planning their future competitive 
position in world markets. 

The native source of iron ore for the steel 
industry on the border of the Lorraine- 
Luxembourg ore basin is of rather low grade 
(Lorraine ore), having a relatively high phos- 
phorus content. Consequently, it has been 
necessary for the Luxembourg steel industry 
to import high-grade Swedish iron ore to 
enrich their supplies of native ore. 

Reports indicate that iron and steel scrap 
consumption in the steel industry has been 
progressively diminishing, because of the in- 
flated world-market price. 


PRODUCTION, UNITED KINGDOM 


A general summary of the iron and steel 
position of the United Kingdom with regard 
to production in the first 6 months of 1949 
indicates that the weekly average output 
during June, of pig iron and ferro-alloys, 
steel ingots and castings, and deliveries of 
finished steel products were slightly less than 
in May. Nevertheless, the average weekly 
production rate for the first 6 months of 1949 
continues well above the rate for the years 
1947 and 1948 and the pre-war year of 1938 


Weekly Averages of Tron and Steel 
Production, U. KR. 


[Long Tons 





| 
Production of steel] +. oor 
: of pig iron | ingotsand “ts 
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alloys including mg 
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1947 (53 weeks 147 240 195 
1948 178 286 214 
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Leather and 
Products 


DECLINE IN AUSTRALIA’S FRODUCTION 


The Australian coal strike which lasted 
from June 27 to August 15 was responsible 


for about a 50-percent loss in leather pro- 
duction, because of the ban on the use of 
electrical power by all but the most essential] 
industries. Although a number of tanneries, 
including the largest in New South Wales, 
were able to continue operations (some on a 
reduced scale) a large number were forced to 
shut down completely. Some companies 
used the period to repair and modernize 
equipment. 

During the strike, the tanneries which had 
the storage space and the necessary capital 
continued to purchase hides; a number of 
companies now have a large supply and 
should be able to maintain a uniform and 
perhaps an accelerated production pace dur- 
ing the next few months 

The value of New South Wales leather ex. 
ports for the fiscal year 1948-49 amounted 
to A£625,081 compared with A£540,790 in 
1947-48. The greatest increases occurred in 
sole leathers, which were up 151 percent, kid 
leather, up 139 percent, rough tanned splits, 
up 88 percent; ‘all other’’ upper leather was 
up 111 percent. The value of New South 
Wales leather imports in 1948-49 was 13 per- 
cent less than in 1947-48, having declined 
from A£145,389 to A£125,499 (A£L1 = $3.2377 
United States currency as of August 31, 
1949.) 


BRAZIL’S LEATHER PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of leather in Brazil during the 
second quarter of 1949 is estimated (pre- 
liminary) at 3,696 metric tons of sole leather, 
731 tons of vegetable tan splits for inner 
soles, and 31,384,500 square feet of upper, 
lining, and other leathers. 

Brazilian exports of leather dropped from 
361 metric tons in the first 4 months of 1948 
to 176 in the like period of 1949. Sole- 
leather exports were the most severely cur- 
tailed. An increase in exports of tanned 
reptile skins, consisting chiefly of alligator 
skins, was the only important increase 
registered 

Leather imports into Brazil during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949 consisted primarily of 
high-grade finished leathers, mostly box calf, 
used chiefly by manufacturers of high-grade 
shoes. 


MANUFACTURE OF FOOTWEAR DELICENSED, 
NEW ZEALAND 


The Minister of Industries and Commerce 
of New Zealand announced on August 4, that 
the manufacture of footwear was being de- 
licensed, effective August 5,1949. The indus- 
try has operated for 9 years under the 
protection of the Industrial Efficiency Act, 
1936. (Under this act it was necessary to 
obtain a license from the Bureau of Industry 
to manufacture footwear.) 

The decision to delicense was made after 
discussion with the Footwear Plan Industrial 
Committee and the New Zealand Manufac- 
turers’ Federation. The protection afforded 
an industry through licensing is continued 
only long enough to permit the industry to 
establish itself firmly, said the Minister. 
This had been achieved in the case of the 
footwear industry which is now able to supply 
all but a small part of New Zealand's leather- 
footwear requirements, making imports in 
most categories unnecessary The Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the Federation, 
will decide to what extent imports of certain 
types of footwear may be necessary 


U. S. MARKET FOR FRANCE'’S HCRSEHIDES 


AND CALFSKINS 


French authorities plan to export 1,340 
metric tons of horsehides in 1949 compared 
with 410 tons last year and 4,382 tons in 1938. 
Indications are that these hides will find a 
ready market. A quota of 200 tons allocated 
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to the United States in June 1949 met only 
a fraction of the demand; United States au- 
thorities were endeavoring in August to ob- 
tain an additional allocation of at least 200 
tons requested by the United States tanning 
industry. As postwar production of horse- 
hides is greater than prewar and imports 
about the same, it is believed that exports 
could be increased appreciably, either by in- 
creasing quotas or by eliminating export 
restrictions altogether. 

Calfskin exports probably also will rise. 
France plans to ship 3,000 metric tons of calf- 
skins, about 10 percent of the expected pro- 
duction during 1949, compared with 704 tons 
in 1948 and 338 tons in 1947; however, this 
is small as against the 22,500 tons exported 
in 1938, when United States purchases alone 
exceeded 3,000 tons. Up to the end of August 
1949, the United States had been allocated 
only 700 tons, and when this quota was 
opened in June the United States tanning 
industry indicated readiness to absorb far 
more. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REPAIR SHOP, IRAQ 


The establishment of a modern well- 
equipped shop in Iraq for repairing irrigation 
engines is proposed by the President of the 
Chamber of Agriculture. There are about 
10,000 irrigation engines operating mostly in 
the central and southern areas, and the 
facilities for repair are limited and costly. 

It is planned to include equipment for 
manufacturing some parts in the shop as 
well as for making ordinary repairs. Other 
types of repair work are planned as an 
additional service to farmers 


TRACTORS REGISTERED IN ITALY 


There were 1,265 new farm tractors reg- 
istered in Italy during the first half of 
1949 as compared with 471 during the first 
half of 1948, according to the Italian Gov- 
ernment During the entire year of 1948, 
1,276 tractors were registered. 


FUNDS FOR PURCHASE OF IRRIGATION PUMPS 
ON RICELAND, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


Money has been made. available for the 
purchase of 50 pumps and auxiliary ma- 
chinery for irrigation by the Department of 
Agriculture in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, according to the Philippine press 
dated August 1. The equipment is to be 
used to irrigate riceland for the second crop. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Production of repair parts for agricultural 
machinery in Yugoslavia is stated to have 
been increased so that domestic production 
can supply a large portion of the parts needed 
for repair work on the machinery within the 
country, according to the Yugoslav press. 
Production of tractor parts has been large 
enough to do 94 percent of the repair work. 

Expanded production at the agricultural- 
machinery factory at Osijek is reported to 
include new types of plows, Diesel engines, 
and machinery for oil, nicotine, and sugar 
factories. These types of machines formerly 
have been imported. 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CoTTON-TEXTILE MACHINERY IN FRANCE 


A newly erected cotton-textile mill in 
Nomexy, France, was being equipped in July 
and was expected to be in operation by Oc- 
tober. The mill, having 15,000 spindles, 
replaces a 38,000-spindle plant destroyed 
during the war. 

All of the machinery in the plant is of 
French manufacture. Officials of the com- 
pany have shown an interest in equipping 
another building with United States-manu- 
factured equipment. 

Most of the cotton-textile factories in the 
Vosges and Alsace regions had been repaired 
or were being reconstructed in July. The 
industry in these important cotton-textile 
centers, with 50.9 percent of the French 
spindles and 53.7 of the looms, has expressed 
a desire to obtain United States equipment. 
The shortage of dollars, however, has made 
it difficult to purchase much equipment. 


ARRIVAL OF STEEL-ROLLING MACHINERY, 
HAIFA, ISRAEL 


A steel-rolling mill which was purchased 
in France recently arrived at the port of 
Haifa, Israel, states the Israel press. 

Equipment ordered from the United States 
will supplement this machinery from France. 

The plant will be used to provide steel 
for reinforcing bars and light structural 
shapes for the country’s concrete structures. 
It will be an important step in the introduc- 
tion of a steel industry for the country. 

The mill is expected to have a capacity of 
about 40,000 tons annually and eventually 
will employ about 150 workers. Operations 
will begin in about a year. 


MALAYA’S TRADE 


Machinery valued at $$11,242,100 (Straits 
dollars) was imported into Malaya during 
the first quarter of this year. Of this amount, 
machinery valued at S$3,006,180 came from 
the United States. Exports of machinery 
from Malaya amounted to S$1,818,861 during 
the same period. 


CONDITION OF MACHINERY IN HARD-FIBER 
FACTORIES, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The machinery in the four factories pro- 
ducing hard fiber in the Union of South 
Africa is sufficient to produce double the 
quantity of finished products now being pro- 
duced. Approximately 60 percent of the 
machinery has been imported since the war 
and is in relatively good condition. Much 
of the equipment was obtained from Ire- 
land; some came from Great Britain and the 
United States. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BRAZIL'S CAFFEINE AND IPECAC EXPORTS 


During the first quarter of. 1949, only 2 
metric tons of caffeine valued at 411,000 
cruzeiros were exported from Brazil, none of 
which went to the United States. This was 
in sharp contrast to the 22 metric tons, 
valued at 4,777,000 cruzeiros, exported in the 
comparable quarter last year, half of which 


went to the United States. Only 59 kilo- 
grams of theobromine, valued at 14,000 
cruzeiros, were exported in the period Jan- 
uary—March 1949, but none went to the 
United States; none was exported in the like 
quarter of 1948. 

Emetine (derived from ipecac) exports 
totaled 84 kilograms (1,337,000 cruzeiros) in 
the first quarter of 1948, and 26 kilograms 
were sent to the United States; in the 1949 
quarter, although exports totaled 106 kilo- 
grams (1,775,000 cruzeiros), only 11 kilo- 
grams were shipped to the United States. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


RESULTS OF CANADIAN COOPERATION 
PROJECT 


The first annual report of the Canadian 
Cooperation Project for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1949, estimated that almost 1,000,- 
000,000 motion-picture patrons in the United 
States were shown a total of 134 items con- 
cerning Canada. Because the 134 items were 
broadly distributed throughout the United 
States, virtually every theatergoer in the 
United States was provided with Canadian 
subject matter. Initiated by the Bank of 
Canada and undertaken by the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America in cooperation 
with the Canadian Government, the project 
was started as an experiment to protect the 
industry against possible restrictions arising 
out of Canada’s shortage of United States 
dollars. It proved so successful that before 
the close of 1948 arrangements were made to 
place it on a more or less permanent basis. 

Although there is still no accurate measure 
to show the amount of United States dollars 
the project has brought into Canada, some 
Canadian Government officials attribute 
much of last year’s increase in United States 
tourist spending in Canada to the part 
played by the project. United States tourists 
spent $20,000,000 more in Canada in 1948 
than in the preceding year. 

The project was directly responsible for 
substantial expenditures in Canada by United 
States film producers, but its real value was 
in the publicity it provided in the United 
States and throughout the world, which can- 
not be assessed on a monetary basis. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE REMITTANCE OF FILM 
ROYALTIES FROM COLOMBIA 


The Office of Exchange Control, through 
the issuance of decision (ACUERDO) No. 6 
of August 17, 1949, has established new regu- 
lations for the remittance of royalties for the 
exhibition of foreign motion pictures in 
Colombia. The basic provision of the deci- 
sion authorizes the remission of royalties cov- 
ering up to 60 percent of the gross earnings 
of a picture, provided that the total remit- 
tances of a distributor for the entire year do 
not exceed the average of his earnings for 
the two preceding years plus 10 percent. The 
provisions of this decision cover earnings 
from May 20, 1949. Generally, 40 percent of 
the gross earnings of a picture will be re- 
tained in Colombia for the payment of local 
expenses. 

If gross earnings decline, the distributor 
still will be permitted to remit only 60 per- 
cent of his gross for the year concerned and 
under these regulations will not be permitted 
to transfer any unremitted earnings of pre- 
vious years. Unremitted film royalties earned 
prior to May 20, 1949 (estimated at about 
$1,200,000) are covered by a 5-year, 60 
monthly payment plan recently suggested by 
the Office of Exchange Control and accepted 





by the foreign motion-picture distributors. 
The Office of Exchange Control is to give the 
distributors 60 monthly exchange licenses to 
liquidate the entire sum in 5 years. 


FINNISH MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION 
DECLINES 


Unofficial sources report that only five 
feature films were produced in Finland dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1949. According to 
statements made by officials of two Finnish 
motion-picture producing companies, the 
end of May 1949 marked the close of a period 
characterized by retrogression. It is claimed 
that this decline is the result of the exces- 
sive tax burden placed on the motion-picture 
industry. Finnish producers have presented 
numerous petitions to the Government re- 
questing that the sales tax on motion-pic- 
ture sales and services be abolished. The 
industry also desires Government aid in some 
appropriate form without which, it is stated, 
production will become extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. 

At the same time that high taxes were im- 
peding production, theater attendance was 
steadily declining, is largely attributed to the 
fact that it is now possible to purchase com- 
modities and services not available during or 
shortly after the war. Reduced attendance 
hits the Finnish producer with particular 
severity because it appears that only a few 
Finnish pictures can successfully compete 
with United States films. 

During the months April, May, and June 
1949 a total of 119 long feature films were 
passed by the Finnish censorship board. Of 
these, 89 were United States pictures; 9, 
British; 6, Soviet; 5, Swedish; 4, German; 3, 
French; and 3, Finnish. Four United States 
features were banned by the censors. 


INTERNATIONAL Farr To Be HELD IN 
MUNICH, GERMANY, IN 1950 


An International Photographic, Motion 
Picture, and Radio Exposition, which is still 
in the planning stage, is scheduled to be held 
in Munich in midsummer 1950. The presen- 
tation of the Passion Play in Oberammergau 
and the celebration of the Catholic Holy 
Year in Rome are expected by travel and 
tourist agencies to make 1950 the most suc- 
cessful tourist year since the war. The ex- 
position is being organized by Munich 
artists for the benefit of a Munich artists’ 
relief fund. It is expected that final details 
will be known within 2 months. 

Full coverage is to be given to technical 
and artistic developments in the three fields, 
stress being placed on the educational mis- 
sion of motion pictures and radio. Special 
exhibits will provide the public with an op- 
portunity to have screen tests and voice re- 
cordings. 

The preparatory committee expects to re- 
ceive the sponsorship of the city of Munich 
and obtain an initial credit of 100,000 
deutsche marks. A minimum attendance of 
800,000 visitors is expected, who will be 
charged admission at the rate of about 1 
deutsche mark. The Reichsbahn has agreed 
to run special trains and the Deutsche Post to 
issue a commemorative stamp for the occa- 
sion. 


GREEK IMPORT-CONTROL PLAN FOR Motion 
PicTuREs DurRING 1949-50 


On August 4, 1949, the Greek Minister of 
National Economy issued Decision No. 124,- 
368/21 regulating imports of United States 
films during the period July 1, 1949, through 
June 30, 1950. The Ministry’s decision again 
established a $500,000 allocation for the year 
ending June 30, 1950, payable quarterly at 
the rate of $125,000. This is the same amount 
allocated for the years 1947-48 and 1948-49 
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The same decision provides that disposition 
of accumulated blocked drachma funds will 
be effected in accordance with the relevant 
decision of the Currency Committee. 

The Currency Committee on July 20, 1949, 
in a memorandum to the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy agreed in principle that 
drachma funds representing accumulated 
royalty earnings of United States film pro- 
ducers in Greece may be made available for 
use in productive purposes connected with 
the motion-picture industry and trade in 
Greece, provided such use at all stages re- 
mained under the control of the Currency 
Committee. Uses approved in this memoran- 
dum include production of motion pictures 
in Greece; purchase of film rights and mo- 
tion-picture patents; purchase, renovation, 
and construction of theaters, offices, or real 
estate related to motion-picture production, 
distribution, and exhibition; and loans to 
Greek motion-picture companies. In May 
1949 total blocked drachma deposits with 
the Bank of Greece were about 4,000,000,000 
drachmas. 


EXCHANGE AGAIN GRANTED FOR MOTION 
PICTURES IN NIGERIA 


The most important and significant de- 
velopment in the 35-mm. motion-picture field 
in Nigeria is the lifting by the Exchange 
Control Board of its ban on dollars for the 
purchase of films to be shown in British West 
Africa. In August 1949, the Exchange Con- 
trol Board granted $12,000 to the West African 
Pictures Co. for the purchase of entertain- 
ment films. Orders were promptly placed 
with leading United States firms and the first 
films to arrive from the United States since 
February 1948 are expected to be shown in 
Lagos in October 1949. 

The Exchange Control Board decided to 
reverse its policy of not allowing the con- 
version of dollars for the purchase of films 
from the United States because of the in- 
adequate supply of films from sterling areas. 

The $12,000 is but a small sum compared 
with the $65,000 spent in the last year of 
normal imports from the United States. How- 
ever, the Exchange Control Board has re- 
quested estimates of the industry’s needs for 
the next 18 months, and it is hoped that 
dollars will be made available to fill at least 
part of the demand for United States films 
in British West Africa. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes. 
and Resins 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of pitch in the first quar- 
ter of 1949 totaled 3,121 metric tons, valued 
at $630,200, the Ministry of Finance reports. 
The United States supplied almost the entire 
amount. 

In the same period, imports of turpentine 
amounted to 341 tons, valued at $94,400; the 
United States was the sole supplier. Imports 
of rosin, also entirely from the United States, 
were small—62 tons. 


ExporTs OF BEESWAX, FRENCH GUINEA 


Exports of beeswax from French Guinea 
(French West Africa) in the period July 1948 
to June 1949 totaled 170 metric tons, valued 
at approximately $135,000. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, GREECE 


Production of crude gum rosin in Greece 
in the second quarter of 1949 totaled 4,100 


metric tons. This quantity represents the 
amount available for processing in that pe. 
riod, as there was no carry-over. Trade 
sources report that about 3,500 tons were 
processed in the quarter, yielding 2,450 tons 
of rosin (about 12,740 American barrels) and 
705 tons of turpentine (215,730 United States 
gallons). P 

Exports of naval stores in the second quar- 
ter amounted to 1,604 tons of rosin and 102 
tons of turpentine. They went principally 
to Italy. 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY SYNTHETIC- 
RESIN PLANT, SOUTH AFRICA 


Products made by the new synthetic-resin 
plant, Poly-Resins, Ltd., at East London, 
Union of South Africa, include ester gums, 
modified phenolic resins, cresylics, maleics, 
resinates (used in paints and varnishes), and 
resins for the plywood and veneer indus- 
tries. Resins for wire and cable insulation 
and those for impregnating and bonding also 
are produced. 


IMPORTS OF CARNAUBA AND CANDELILLA 
Wax, U. K. 


In the first 6 months of 1949, the United 
Kingdom's imports of carnauba and can- 
delilla wax decreased to 18,600 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight = 112 pounds) from 
19,652 hundredweight in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Values were £363,456 and 
£423,269, respectively, according to Board of 
Trade statistics published in the British 
press. Imports of this material in the first 
6 months of 1947 totaled 26,503 hundred- 
weight, valued at £1,083,404. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


MERCURY PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


Rising production costs—at least double 
those obtaining in Spain and Italy—have 
forced Algeria’s only mercury mine, the 
Condiat Stah Ras-el-Ma, to cease operations 
entirely. Unless there is a drastic and un- 
foreseen change in the mercury market, the 
shut-down will be permanent. The company 
already has made plans to dispose of its 
mining equipment. 

Mercury output in the first half of 1949 
totaled only 3,529 kilograms, compared with 
an annual output of 13,000 kilograms in 
1948 and 12,000 kilograms in 1947. 


LEAD SMELTER BEING MODERNIZED IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The 50-year-old lead smelter of the Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. at Trail, 
British Columbia, Canada, will be modernized 
at a cost of approximately $12,000,000, offi- 
cials of the company announced. 

The Trail smelter produces all of Canada’s 
refined lead, which totaled 160,000 short tons 
per year in 1947 and 1948. 


COPPER DEVELOPMENTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Smelter production of copper in the Bel- 
gian Congo increased slightly in 1948, re- 
portedly reaching 155,481 metric tons 
compared with 150,840 tons in the preceding 
year. At the end of 1948, the total output 
of copper produced by the Union Miniére in 
the Congo since 1911 amounted to 3,374,000 
tons. 

The increase over the 1947 copper produc- 
tion was mainly at the Lubumbashi smelter, 
from 68,492 tons to 72,549 tons; production 
at the Shituru electrolytic plant increased 
only 618 tons, to 82,966 tons. The one-mil- 
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lionth ton of electrolytic copper was produced 
at Shituru on December 30, 1948, an event 
celebrated with appropriate ceremony. 

The most significant development in 1948 
was the fact that for the first time no copper 
matte was exported. Exports in 1948 totaied 
157,397 tons, consisting of 28,580 tons of elec- 
trolytic copper; 43,971 tons of wire bars, 
2.768 tons of ingot bars, and 76,078 tons of 
blister copper. Total exports by country of 
destination are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Copper Exports, Belgian Congo, 1947-48 
Country of destination 1947 | 1948 


Metric tons Metric tons 





Potal 158, OXY 157, 397 
Belgium 61, 456 
Union of South Africa 41, 934 
Italy 9, 143 
France 5, O80 
Sweden 4,438 
United States 27, 213 
Angola 1, 280 34, 719 
All others 612 627 

| 
Most of the exports to Angola are ultimately shipped 
to Belgium. 
Source: Colonial Statistical Bureau. 


TUNGSTEN-ORE Exports, BOLIVIA 


Exports of tungsten ores (wolfram) ftrom 
Bolivia increased sharply in the second 
quarter of 1949, despite loss of production 
time resulting from a work stoppage. Mining 
companies apparently were shipping a large 
proportion of their reserves as protection 
against the possibility of a break in the price 
level. ° 

Prices of Bolivian tungsten ores, quoted 
at $24 to $24.50 per short-ton unit of WO,, 
f. o. b. New York, during April, dropped to 
$23 to $23.50 at the end of May and remained 
at this level during the remainder of the 
quarter. The downward trend continued in 
subsequent months, and by the middle of 
September reached $18 to $20 per short-ton 
unit of WO 

A sharp curtailment in Bolivian produc- 
tion of wolfram is expected as a result of the 
falling prices Officials of one company 
say that a severe curtailment of production 
at Chojlla, the source of most of the coun- 
try’s wolfram exports, may be necessary. 
Another company indicates that it may have 
to close its small wolfram mine, Cami, pro- 
ducing about 14 or 15 tons of WO, per month. 

Labor demand for higher wages is another 
unfavorable factor affecting Bolivian wolfram 
output and may result in the closing of the 
Chojlla mine, should the demands become 
too insistent No action is being taken, 
however, because of the Government's decree 
of July 21 which froze wages 

Exports of tungsten ores from Bolivia in 
the second quarter of 1949 totaled 951 short 
tons, basis 60 percent WO., compared with 
610 tons in the preceding quarter and 658 
tons in the first quarter of 1948. 


MINERAL OUTPUT, FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


Gold production in French Equatorial 
Africa has been steadily declining since 1941, 
and in 1948 unrefined production was of- 
ficially reported at 1,982 kilograms (fineness 
of 920). The 1947 production was 2,183 kilo- 
grams (fineness 930). The constant decrease 
is ascribed to increasing difficulties in ob- 
taining personnel, supplies, and foad for 
workers and has been accompanied by a pro- 
gressive depletion of the alluvial beds and a 
trend toward working the primary deposits. 
The entire production is now permitted to 
be sold on the free market in Paris, accord- 
ing to press reports, but the higher price 
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expected as a result of this action did not 
increase output in the first quarter of 1949 
(448 kilograms). 

Base-metal activity in French Equatorial 
Africa in 1948 was confined to operations of 
the Compagnie Miniére du Congo Francais 
at the Mfouati Mine in the Middle Congo. 
From 1937 to 1945, inclusive, this mine pro- 
duced a total of 51,655 metric tons of 51 per- 
cent lead concentrates and 21,411 tons of 
43 percent zinc concentrates. During more 
recent years only lead concentrates have 
been produced, 5,007 tons of 52 percent con- 
centrates in 1948 and 5,191 tons in 1947. Pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1949 was far 
below previous rates, only 40 tons of lead 
concentrates having been reported. 

The production of columbo-tantalite in 
French Equatorial Africa was officially re- 
ported at 1,570 kilograms in 1948 (composi- 
tion unspecified). This production is be- 
lieved to have been recovered by a by- 
product of gold-mining in the Mayoko area 
of the Middle Congo. 


WOLFRAM Exports From CHINA 
To Hone Kone 


The smuggle route remains the favorite 
channel for the export of wolfram from 
China to Hong Kong, despite the lifting of 
the ban on the exportation of wolfram by 
the Chinese Nationalist Government. The 
business is no longer monopolized by the 
Chinese National Resources Commission, in- 
asmuch as exports from China can be ef- 
fected officially by surrendering 20 percent of 
the foreign-exchange proceeds. This loss of 
exchange, however, is apparently good enough 
reason for traders to keep chartered planes 
busy transporting wolfram from Kanchow, 
Kiangsi, to Hong Kong. 

Market prices for wolfram were HK$300 
per picul ex-warehouse Hong Kong at the 
beginning of August but fell to HK$265 per 
picul at the close of the month. (US$750 
per short ton and US$662.50 per short tons, 
respectively, at open-market rates.) 


PLANNED OPENING OF GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 
IN MADRAS, INDIA 


Because of the growing importance of geo- 
logical operations in the Province of Madras, 
the Geological Survey of India is making ar- 
rangements to open a geological museum in 
the city of Madras. Samples of various min- 
erals will be kept on view to help educate 
mine owners in the proper identification of 
minerals encountered during mining opera- 
tions. The museum is expected to be ready 
in the course of the next few months. 


DRILLING PROGRAM FOR COPPER, IRAQ 


The Government of Iraq is planning to in- 
vestigate the extent of copper-bearing veins 
discovered by government geologists in 1948 
in the mountain districts of Arbil and Sulai- 
maniya. Preliminary excavations indicate 
that the copper content of the ore varies 
from 1 to 7 percent. Two diamond drills 
purchased in the United States recently ar- 
rived in Baghdad. 


TIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MALAYA 


Production of tin in concentrates in Ma- 
laya in the first half of 1949 was 26,466 long 
tons, an increase of about 22 percent over 
the 20,688 tons in the comparable period of 
1948. Improved equipment, better working 
conditions, and the operators’ desire to avail 
themselves of current high prices for tin were 
the prime factors in the continuance of post- 
war record-production rates throughout the 
first half of the year. It had been expected 
that the price of tin would decline appreci- 
ably when the United States removed re- 
strictions on its use and a free market was 
reestablished. 


Exports of tin metal in the first half of 
1949 were 31,599 long tons, an increase of 
about 28 percent over the 22,965 tons in the 
first half of 1948. The excess of exports of 
tin metal over the production of tin in con- 
centrates reflects, in part, the increased im- 
portation of concentrates principally from 
Thailand, Burma, and Indochina. Imports of 
tin in concentrates in the first half of 1949 
were 3,108 tons, as compared with the 1,562 
tons in the first half of 1948. 


COPPER OUTPUT DECLINES IN MEXICO 


Mine production of copper in Mexico in 
the first quarter of 1949 dropped about 7 per- 
cent below the 1948 rate—to 13,764 metric 
tons (metal content). This reduction is sig- 
nificant, inasmuch as production during 1948 
was below normal as a result of extended 
labor stoppages. Furthermore, the premium 
prices which prevailed in the first quarter 
were even higher than average 1948 prices. 
Mexican mine output in recent years was (in 
terms of copper content) : 61,680 tons in 1945; 
61,054 tons in 1946; 63,491 tons in 1947; and 
59,076 tons in 1948. 

Although production decreased, exports of 
copper from Mexico, almost all of which go 
to the United States, rose above the 1948 
rates as shown in the accompanying table: 


Mexican Copper Exports 


[In metric tons—gross weights] 


1948 


| 1949 
Item | 1947 | = 
Total Fourth ‘ ve 
‘ quarter ‘ 
Ore | 380 757 49 
Concentrates | 37, 752 | 32, 245 9,718 13, 018 
Blister ‘ | 43,076 | 32,581 | 9,187 | 13,166 
Electrolytic 


60 2, 621 2, 202 2, 260 


Fire refined 401 





Source: Mexican Customs Statistics. 


The rise in electrolytic-copper exports has 
been particularly significant. More than half 
of the first-quarter electrolytic exports went 
to other than North American destinations— 
500 tons to Czechoslovakia, 500 tons to Bel- 
gium, and 200 tons to the Netherlands. It is 
not known whether the 1,060 tons declared 
as exports to the United States was partly 
in-transit shipments or wholly intended for 
consumption. All of the electrolytic copper 
was produced by a small firm refining blister 
obtained from the Cananea Consolidated 
Copper Company. 

A long-standing arrangement has existed 
which permits Mexican producers of matte 
and blister copper to export the product to 
the United States for refining and to receive 
in return a portion of the refined product 
without payment of Mexican export or im- 
port duties on the reimported copper. This 
arrangement has now been discontinued as 
a result of Mexico’s recent action prohibiting 
the importation of electrolytic copper in order 
to protect its domestic refining industry. 


U.S. S. R. to SH1P MANGANESE TO SWEDEN 


The U. S. S. R. will ship 10,000 tons of 
manganese ore to Sweden under an agree- 
ment reached recently between the two 
countries, states the foreign press. In 
addition, Sweden will receive 500 tons of 
ferromanganese and 4,000 tons of asbestos 
from the Soviet Union. 


LEAD PRODUCTION, TUNISIA 


Tunisian production of lead concentrates 
and bullion showed moderate increases in 
the second quarter of 1949, whereas refined- 
lead output almost doubled that in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Lead production, according 
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to the Services des Mines, in the first 2 quar- 
ters 1949 (in metric tons) was as follows: 


First Second 

quarter quarter 

Lead concentrates______ nm Ole 6, 568 
ne ee -——_ §, 651 6, 678 
|) ae 3, 255 6,192 


Refined-lead exports totaled 6,543 tons in 
the first half of 1949, most of which were 
shipped in the first quarter. Second-quarter 
shipments declined sharply and stocks in- 
creased, owing to producers’ reluctance to 
sell at the current low lead price on the in- 
ternational market. France received 5,713 
tons of the 1949 lead exports, and the re- 
maining 830 tons went to Algeria. 

To maintain production of pig lead in 
Tunisia, lead concentrate is brought in from 
Algeria and Morocco to the Megrine smelter. 
Imports totaled 367 tons from Algeria and 
2,101 tons from Morocco in the second quar- 
ter, compared with 671 tons from Algeria 
and 3,665 tons from Morocco in the preced- 
ing quarter. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN EXPORTS TO ARGENTINA 


Typewriters and duplicating machines 
valued at $158,287 and pencils valued at 
$105,525 are expected to be exported from 
Czechoslovakia to Argentina under provi- 
sions of the Argentine-Czechoslovakia trade 
agreement of July 2, 1947, which Was ex- 
tended for 12 months following the signing 
of the extension in Buenos Aires on July 29, 
1949. 

IMPORTS, ETHIOPIA 


Office-machine imports into Ethiopia dur- 
ing the period September 11, 1948, to Decem- 
ber 9, 1948, amounted to $1,305.69. During 
the same period, $905.22 worth of inks and 
inked ribbons were imported. 


OFFICE-MACHINE EXporTs, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


The Bizonal Area of Germany exported 
$129,959 worth of office machines in April 
1949, which brought the 4-month total of 
office machine exports up to $493,879. 

Exports of office machines went to 18 coun- 
tries in April. The United Kingdom received 
the largest share, by value ($40,066), followed 
by Belgium ($22,435), Brazil ($16,540), 
Switzerland ($13,272), and Italy ($12,706). 

The 4-month cumulative totals, however, 
indicate a different alignment of important 
markets, Belgium ($75,563) was the most im- 
portant, followed by the United Kingdom 
($35,978), Czechoslovakia ($55,965), Nether- 
lands ($45,983), Norway ($38,701), Switzer- 
land ($34,981), Sweden ($31,778), and Brazil 
($28,955). The remaining 22 markets to 
which Germany shipped office machinery 
during these 4 months imported less than 
$25,000 worth of office machines. 


U. S. EXPoRTS OF OFFICE MACHINES 


United States exports of office machines 
in July 1949 totaled $7,682,000 as comfared 
with $7,930,000 in June, and the monthly 
average of $7,279,000 for the first half of 
1949. 

July exports of all classes of office machines 
were slightly less than those in June. How- 
ever, individual classes of machines experi- 
enced definite changes, such as the exports of 
nondescriptive accounting and bookkeeping 
machines which decreased from $533,000 in 
June to $261,000 in July; whereas the descrip- 
tive type increased from $634,000 to $€94,000 
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in the same period. Similarly, listing cal- 
culating machines increased from $791,000 to 
$839,000; whereas nonlisting machines (add- 
ing machines) decreased from $826,000 to 
$539,000. Tabulating machines experienced 
the highest monthly export value of the year, 
increasing from $642,000 in June to $929,000 
in July. 

In the addressing- and duplicating-ma- 
chine group, exports of the lithographic-type 
duplicating machine decreased from $102,000 
in June to $27,000 in July, whereas exports 
of most other types of machines in this group 
increased slightly. 

New and used cash-register exports in- 
creased somewhat, but exports of parts for 
July totaled $201,000 as compared with 
$246,000 in June. 

With the exception of exports of portable 
typewriters, which decreased from $315,000 
in June to $149,000 in July, there were only 
slight changes in the typewriter group. 

In the miscellaneous office-machine group, 
dictating machines and parts were the only 
ones to show a decrease—June exports of 
these machines totaled $247,000 compared 
with $198,000 in July. Moderate increases 
occurred for all other machines in this group. 


Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


PALM-OIL PLANT TO BE _ BUILT IN 
AURAMKOW, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


A palm-oil plant is to be constructed in 
Auramkow, French West Africa. The loca- 
tion is believed to be ideal, as the plant will 
be in a large palm-tree area and near rail 
transportation and an abundant source of 
water. 


SITUATION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


COPRA 


Philippine exports of copra to world mar- 
kets in the first 7 months of 1949 amounted 
to 283,766 long tons, as compared with 396,745 
and 521,747 long tons in the corresponding 
periods of 1948 and 1947. 

Exports of copra from the Philippines thus 
far in 1949 have been disappointing. Coco- 
nut oil remains out of price relationship with 
competing oils and fats, particularly tallow, 
in the United States. In June it was antici- 
pated that copra would continue to decline 
in price until it came more in line with other 
fats and oils, also that copra supplies would 
be heavier beginning in July, the start of the 
rainy season. Instead of copra prices grad- 
ually declining, the reverse has been true. 
Output of copra has shown a slight improve- 
ment. 

In recent months copra and coconut-oil 
supplies have been short in the United States, 
and it has been necessary for crushers and 
consumers to purchase for immediate de- 
livery. With copra supplies smaller than 
expected and urgent demand by consumers 
for oil, copra has moved rapidly upward in 
price. During the middle of June copra was 
normally quoted at about $140 per short 
ton c. i. f. west coast, United States. By the 
close of August, Philippine sellers were ask- 
ing for $187.50 to $190 per short ton c. i. f. 

Exports of coconut oil in the first 7 months 
of 1949 amounted to 35,229 long tons, as com- 
pared with 18,590 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Exports of coconut oil in 
the year 1948 amounted to 41,774 tons. 

In view of the smaller copra production and 
the price relationship of coconut oil with 
other fats and oils, any prediction of the 
copra supply and export situation for the re- 
mainder of the year would be difficult. If 
prices for fats and oils decline in the United 


States, there probably will be a decrease in, 
the price of Philippine coconut oil. It ig 
unlikely, however, that in the next few 
months coconut oil will come into a favor. 
able relationship with soap fats in the Uniteg 
States. Minimum quantities of coconut oj) 
probably will continue to enter the soap 
kettle. 

The Philippine market is characterized by 
much speculation, and the trade openly 
states “that anything can happen in copra 
and coconut oil.” 

There are indications that shipments to 
Europe over the next several months will be 
low because of dollar shortages. As of Au- 
gust 25, 1949, there were no indications of 
new ECA funds being made available, 


Pa per and 
Related Products 


PURCHASE AND CONSUMPTION OF CIGARETTE 
PAPER, EGYPT 


Egypt's 12 important cigarette manufac- 
turers consume about 2,000,000 pounds of 
cigarette paper annually, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. Before the war, Egypt 
obtained all of its cigarette paper from 
Europe, but during the war when this source 
was cut off the United States was practically 
the only supplier. After the war, when 
European cigarette paper again became avail- 
able, the United States was virtually elimi- 
nated from the Egyptian market. France 
and Italy supplied the major part of such 
imports in 1948 

Local manufacturers in the past had com- 
plained that United States cigarette paper 
was thicker than that obtained from Europe, 
and not as suitable in the manufacture of 
Oriental-type cigarettes However, new types 
cf United States cigarette paper have been 
shown to Egyptian cigarette producers 
which, according to reports, are equal to or 
better than the European product. Al- 
though Egyptian cigarette manufacturers 
have requested dollar exchange to buy sub- 
stantial amounts of the new paper, the ex- 
change has not been made available to date 
(August). At the official rate of exchange 
(August 1949), a well-known brand of United 
States cigarette paper is reported to be from 
15 to 20 percent cheaper than European 
paper, and in the case of first-quality Italian 
paper, as much as 30 percent cheaper 

With the thinner types of paper now avail- 
able from the United States, Egypt poten- 
tially may be an important market in the 
Middle East, once the problem of dollar 
availability is solved 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, MExIco 


Production of pulp, paper, and paperboard 
in Mexico continued to increase in 1948— 
totaling 71,698 metric tons of pulp, 93,820 
tons of paper, and 40,626 tons of paperboard. 

Imports of paper and paperboard in 1948 
and the first half of 1949 were hampered by 
increased duty rates and devaluation of the 
peso. Conditions in the paper import trade 
improved slightly, however, after the value 
of the peso was stabilized in June of this 
year. Imports of paper and paperboard to- 
taled 76,673 tons in 1948, of which 59,380 
tons were newsprint. Of the total, the 
United States supplied 26,796 tons, of which 
13,435 tons were newsprint 

Imports of pulp in 1948 were 32,497 tons, of 
which Sweden supplied 19,050 tons and the 
United States, 12,780 tons. Pulp imports in 
the first half of 1949 amounted to 17,122 
tons, of which 6,790 tons came from Sweden; 
6,046 tons, from the United States; and 
4,060 tons, from Finland 
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ExpORTS OF PAPER FROM THE NETHERLANDS 
TO THE UNITED STATES DECLINE 


Netherlands exports of paper and products 
to the United States in the first 6 months of 
1949 declined to 314 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=—2,204.6 pounds) valued at 200,000 
guilders (as of September 17, 1949, 1 guilder 
equaled approximately $0.38 in U. S. cur- 
rency), compared with exports of 3,207 tons 
valued at 1,700,000 guilders during the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


Radio 


SuppPLy SITUATION IN ALGERIA 


An estimated 100,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Algeria, of which about 95 percent 
operate on alternating current. Only a few 
battery sets are in use, because batteries de- 
teriorate rapidly in the humid climate. 
About 90 percent of all radios are equipped 
for all-wave (medium, long, and short) re- 
ception. About 65 percent of the radios in 
Algeria are table models. Approximately 
65 percent of the sets in use were manu- 
factured prior to 1939. 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of radio receivers in 1948 totaled 
4,659 units, valued at $166,815, of which 
3,403 sets valued at $126,125 were from the 
United States, 595 sets valued at $12,128 
from Canada, 286 sets worth $5,823 from the 
Netherlands, and 346 sets valued at $18,516 
from the United Kingdom. 

Imports of radio components in 1948 were 
substantially above receiver imports, totaling 
$433,005. The United States supplied com- 
ponents valued at $366,518. However, the 
Uruguayan market for radio components is 
declining as domestic production increases. 


Railway 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


PURCHASE OF LOCOMOTIVES AND 
MACHINERY, MEXICO 


The National Railways of Mexico will pur- 
chase 60 Diesel locomotives. Bids were re- 
ceived on these units during the early part 
of August. The company also will purchase 
a considerable amount of railway shop 
machinery, including equipment for servic- 
ing Diesel locomotives 


SuPPLY INADEQUATE, CYPRUS 


Most of the equipment used on the Cyprus 
Government Railway has been in continuous 
use and operation since 1904, when the rail- 
Way was established. The railway is the only 
one in operation in Cyprus and is wholly 
Government-owned and operated. 

There were 12 steam locomotives in opera- 
tion during 1948, 6 of which were 45 years 
old, 2 were 42 years old, and 4 were 34 years 
old. There are no Diesel or electric loco- 
motives, and the engines are used inter- 
changeably for freight or passenger service 
During 1948 an average of 29 passenger Cars 
and 104 freight cars were in operation. 

It is believed that unless a major portion 
of the equipment is replaced soon the rail- 
way will either have to reduce operations or 
stop operating completely. If a decision 
is made to scrap the locomotives, they prob- 
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ably will be replaced by Diesel engines. Some 
difficulty might be experienced in obtaining 
engines with the required narrow gage (2- 
feet, 6 inches) which could furnish the 
required power. 

All purchasing for the railway is carried 
out by the agents of the Crown in the United 
Kingdom. No equipment is manufactured 
on the island. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF TIRES AND TUBES, AUSTRIA 


Over-all production of the rubber-product 
industry in Austria was 5,569 metric tons 
valued at 46,000,000 schillings as compared 
with 2,819 metric tons in the corresponding 
period of 1948. This increase is attributed 
to two factors: Resumption of production 
of overhauled machinery and increased sup- 
ply of raw materials, such as rayon cord, 
carbon black, and synthetic rubber, through 
ECA and Austrian-financed imports. 

Six-months’ figures are incomplete, but the 
January-May production of passenger-car 
tires numbered 28,126; tractor, truck, and bus 
tires, 31,804; and motorcycle tires, 12,467. 
Tubes are produced in the same quantities 
as tires. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER Goops, SOUTH 
KOREA 


Production of truck tires in South Korea 
in July 1949 totaled 774 units and of auto- 
mobile tires, 86. In June, 1,307 truck tires 
and 196 automobile tires were produced. The 
July output of bicycle tires amounted to 
24,836 pair and of tubes, 26,990, compared 
with June production of 28,065 pair of tires 
and 63,144 tubes. Production of rubber 
shoes totaled 2,196,056 pair in July and 
2,687,556 pair in June. 


RUBBER Exports, MALAYA 


Exports of rubber from Malaya in July 
1949 totaled 73,317 tons compared with 57,975 
tons in the preceding month, or an increase 
of 15,342 tons. Total exports for the first 7 
months of the year amounted to 522,596 tons, 
as compared with 560,540 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948, or a decrease of 
37,944 tons. 


U. K.’s RUBBER SALES TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


The British press comments on the ex- 
pected visit of a representative of the United 
States Bureau of Federal Supply “to explore 
the possibilities of purchasing a limited 
quantity of rubber on the London market for 
the stockpile.” It states that trade esti- 
mates of the amount likely to be bought vary 
between 10,000 and 15,000 tons and that last 
year 25,000 tons of rubber were bought from 
the British Government's stocks. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM 
MALAYA 


In a comparison of exports from the 
sterling area to the United States in 1948, 
Malaya heads the list of countries, states the 
British press, with exports valued at $270,- 
000,000. Of this total, rubber and allied gums 
accounted for $194,000,000. Rubber was the 
most important commodity imported by the 
United States from the 10 main countries 
of the sterling area, accounting for 16.1 per- 
cent of all commodities and carrying a value 
of $218,656,000. Only two countries, Malaya 
and Ceylon, contributed to this high figure 


in exports of rubber and allied gums to the 
United States. (Ceylon’s contribution to the 
trade was valued at nearly $25,000,000.) 


Scientific and 
Professional 
kquipment 


FOREIGN TRADE, AUSTRALIA 


During May 1949, Australian imports of 
optical, surgical, and scientific instruments 
and photographic goods amounted to Afl,- 
047,907 of which A£110,829 came from the 
United States. The United Kingdom was the 
leading source, having accounted for ship- 
ments valued at A£368,839, about A£100,000 
more than imports from Sweden, the next 
important source of supply. 

Australian exports of the same class of 
commodities amounted to A£102,214 of which 
more than half went to New Zealand. 


SALES-TAX REQUIREMENTS, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Dental materials (dental gold or gold al- 
loys and other precious metals for dental 
use) have been excepted from the Philippine 
30 percent sales tax and are now subject to 
a sales tax of 5 percent. Medical and dental 
furniture equipment and apparatus are now 
also subject to the 5 percent sales tax rate 
instead of 15 percent which is applicable 
to most other furniture. 


Shipbuilding 
(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 


tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


NEw SHIP To Bt LAUNCHED, HONG KONG 


The Tai Loy, the first steel ship built in 
Hong Kong is to be launched in October of 
this year. The vessel will be equipped with 
radar and powered with three 600-horsepower 
Diesel engines which are expected to develop 
a maximum speed of 15 knots; cruising speed 
will be about 13 knots. 

The ship, valued at HK$5,000,000 has an 
over-all length of 198 feet with a 36-foot 
beam and is equipped with United States 
propellers for maneuvering in shallow waters. 
Air-conditioned cabins, lounges, dining 
rooms, and motion-picture entertainment 
facilities will make the 700-ton Tai Loy the 
most-modern ship in Hong Kong. 

The ship will be in the Hong Kong-Macau 
service. 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION OF PASSENGER 
SHIP, PORTUGAL 

Announcement was made August 11, 1949, 
of the letting of a contract to a Belgian ship- 
builder for construction of Portugal’s largest 
passenger ship. The new vessel will belong 
to the Companhia Colonial and will operate 
on the Brazilian run. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Honc KoncG’s IMPORTS OF SOAPS AND 
TOILETRIES 


In 1948, Honk Kong imported perfumery, 
cosmetics, and dentifrices valued at HK$3,- 
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761,214. The bulk was supplied by the United 
States (HK$2,886,618), United Kingdom 
(HK$392,060) , and France (HK$136,241). The 
1947 value was HK$3,067,056, the same three 
countries being the chief sources. On the 
other hand, exports in 1948 (HK$2,816,697) 
were 29 percent less than those of 1947 
(HK$3,955,241). In both years, Malaya was 
the largest outlet with 54 percent of the total. 
Netherlands Indies, Macao, and Siam were the 
other principal markets. 

Toilet-soap imports (including shaving 
soap and creams and medicinal soaps) in 1948 
were valued at HK$365,321, compared with 
HK$326,500 in 1947. They came chiefly from 
the United Kingdom (HK$168,233) and the 
United States (HK$138,415), whereas in 1947 
the United States accounted for HK$190,888, 
and the United Kingdom, HK$20,010. In 
both years North China was an important 
supplier of the remainder. Exports of toilet 
soap in 1948 valued at HK$1,477,541 were 
seven times as much as those of 1947 
(HK$210,920). The important outlets were 
Siam (HK$1,024,872), Macao (HK$178,607), 
and Netherlands Indies (HK$132,386). The 
Netherlands Indies, Siam, and Malaya were 
the important markets in 1947. 

Imports of other soaps and washing pow- 
der in 1948 were valued at HK$4,780,993, com- 
pared with the 1947 value of HK$2,936,893 for 
common soap. Malaya supplied 85 and 97 
percent in the respective years. Exports of 
other soaps and washing powders amounted 
to HK$2,557,042, against the 1947 figure of 
HK$3,840,302 for common soap. Macao took 
about half of the 1948 value. The British 
Empire countries took a substantial value, 
but in 1947 accounted for over half of the 
value. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE TO ECUADORAN MILLS 


The most important cotton-and-wool tex- 
tile company in Ecuador, employing 1,400 
workers, was estimated to have suffered com- 
paratively light damage in the recent earth- 
quake. Cost of repairs, almost entirely to 
the administrative offices has been esti- 
mated at about 300,000 sucres. (13.5 sucres 
equaled US$1 in August 1949.) The plant 
is again in operation, but not at full capacity 
because of staff shortages. 

The second largest company, manufacturer 
of rayon textiles, suffered heavily. Much of 
its modern and efficient machinery was put 
out of commission. Total damage to ma- 
chinery and buildings was estimated at more 
than 2,000,000 sucres. 

The third mill in importance, manufactur- 
ing cotton textiles and silk ribbon, expected 
to be operating with full staff of 217 by the 
end of September. Damage was estimated 
at 134,068 sucres. 

Other textile establishments, it was esti- 
mated, could be restored to normal at an 
expense of approximately 430,000 sucres. 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION IN SHANGHAI, CuHrna® 


The Shanghai (China) cotton situation has 
developed some further unfavorable features 
in that mills were forced to curtail operations 
to eight shifts a week in June from a previous 
15 to 16 shifts, using about 135,000 to 142,000 
bales monthly. This cut represented about 
half of the desired operation and was due to 
lack of power and cotton. Operations in early 
July were cut further to six shifts per week, 
and later in the month it was expected that 
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Prompt Action by United 
States Agencies Praised 
by Ecuador 


The Ecuadoran Minister of the 
Treasury, Senor Carlos Martinez 
Quirola, expressed his appreciation 
for the assistance rendered by the 
U. S. Embassy in Quito and the 
U.S. Department of Commerce in 
publicizing Ecuador's emergency 
requirement for 2,000 tons of 
aluminum and 75 tons of nails. 
According to a Quito newspaper, 
El Comercio, the Minister stated 
that orders for the materials, to be 
used for the construction of 2.000 
houses in the earthquake area, were 
being placed. It was hoped the 
materials would arrive in_ the 
country before the end of Sep- 
tember. 

As a result of the wide dissemi- 
nation provided by a press release 
issued by the Metals and Minerals 
Branch of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. a number of quota- 
tions were received. The competi- 
tive spread among bids made 
possible a saving of $40.000 
money which will be used to 
provide aid on a large scale for 
those in the affected zones. 











they would be decreased still further, ac- 
cording to reports. 

The estimated June—September stocks and 
possible receipts from the interior of China 
were placed at about 257,000 bales, not equal 
to the greatly reduced consumption. There- 
fore, a further reduction in mill use of cot- 
ton is likely if more cotton is not imported 
before the new crop is available 


EGYPTIAN COTTON SITUATION 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mated the area planted to cotton in 1949 at 
1,689,498 feddans (1 feddan=1.038 acres) 
compared with 1,441,455 feddans in 1948 
Production of cotton was estimated at 
10,080,000 cantars in 1949-50 compared with 
8,755,000 cantars in 1948-49. This total does 
not include linters. More recent reports in- 
dicate lower production owing to heavy in- 
sect damage in some areas 

The carry-over at the end of the 1948-49 
season is placed at about 2,400,000 cantars, 
according to trade estimates. This would 
compare with a carry-over of almost 3,300,000 
cantars in 1947-48 and would represent a 
reduction of 900,000 cantars or 27 percent 
The 1947-48 carry-over was about 5,900,000 
cantars. 

During the first 11 months of the 1948-49 
season, domestic consumption totaled 978,814 
cantars, or about 32,000 cantars more than 
the 946,735 cantars utilized during the like 
11 months of 1947-48. Total consumption 
during the 1948-49 season is not expected to 
exceed 1,100,000 cantars and will fall short 
of earlier estimates by more than 200,000 
cantars. 

Exports, in cantars of about 99 pounds, by 
countries of destination, in the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, to July 27, 1949 (with figures 
for the like period of 1947-48 in parentheses) 


were as follows: United Kingdom, 2,338,594 
(1,771,497); India, 1,670,918 (924,806): 
France, 477,432 (1,057,461); Italy, 550,597 
(730,658); Spain, 136,947, (204,835); Sweden, 
77,234 (160,167); and Switzerland, 82,639 
(124,966). Other countries took the remain. 
der of the 7,049,588 cantars exported in 
1948-49 and 7,041,152 in 1947-48. 

Negotiations for buying Egyptian cotton 
and selling wheat which the U.S. S. R. and 
Egypt carried on for several months were 
definitely called off, according to the Minis. 
try of Supply. The signing of a pact with 
Poland was officially announced; under jt 
Poland would purchase up to perhaps 15,000 
tons of Egyptian cotton. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS, INpDA 


Consumption of all cotton by mills in India 
amounted to 3,251,440 bales (of 400 pounds 
each) in the period September 1948 through 
May 1949 compared with 3,063,691 in the like 
period of 1947-48. This represented an in. 
crease of 6.1 percent. Consumption of Indian 
cotton increased by 25 percent to 2,459,662 
bales in 1948-49 from 1,967,871 bales in the 
1947-48 period. Use of Pakistan cotton de- 
creased by 50.8 percent from 611,833 bales in 
1947-48 to only 300,973 bales in 1948-49. Use 
of Egyptian growths increased in 1948-49 by 
11 percent; consumption of other foreign 
cotton decreased by 7.2 percent. Apparently 
most mills are conserving their supplies of 
Indian cotton and utilizing foreign cotton 
whenever economically possible 

Stocks of all kinds of cotton in Indian 
mills on May 31, 1949, totaled 1,440,409 bales 
compared with 1,425,758 on April 30 and 
1,635,718 bales on May 31, 1948. 


COTTON-TEXTILE MILLS: SUPPLY AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON, NORTHERN 
PCRTUGAL 


Of the 231 officially registered cotton-tex- 
tile mills in northern Portugal, employing 
about 54,500 workers, 24 are classified: as 
spinning mills, 149 as weaving mills, and 58 
as spinning and weaving mills. An estimated 
92 percent of the cotton-textile mills in 
Portugal are in the northern part. In addi- 
tion there are possibly about 100 unregistered 
cotton-textile mills operating three or four 
looms each in northern Portugal 

Imports of raw cotton in 1948 amounted 
to 32,819 metric tons, of which the Portu- 
guese colonies supplied 29,070 tons; Brazil, 
2,459; Egypt, 972; India, 213; Pakistan, 65; 
and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 49 

An official Government commission distrib- 
utes all cotton to textile mills and controls 
quantities which officially authorized firms 
may import, usually by making monthly dis- 
tributions to the textile mills. During past 
months, this distribution has been about 
60 percent of the authorized monthly quota, 
the reduction being the result of accumulated 
inventories and of power restrictions. (Be- 
cause of a drought, the Government restricted 
the use of electric power, with the result 
that many mills are working only 3 days a 
week.) Manufacturers have reported that 
both domestic demand for cotton goods and 
the requirements of the Portuguese colonies 
(the principal outlet for exports), have de- 
creased considerably. 


U. K..'’s IMPORTS OF COTTON 


Arrivals of raw cotton in the United King- 
dom for the 1948-49 season (AUgust 1 to 
July 31) amounted to 2,287,487 bales com- 
pared with 1,378,928 bales in 1947-48. Most 
of the 1948-49 imports were United States 
cotton (733,724 bales): 370,342 bales, Bra- 
zilian; 345,944, Egyptian; and 304,774 bales 
were from the Sudan. The remainder came 
from other countries, including Pakistan, 
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and West Africa. In 1947-48, the United 
States led with 259,250 bales, closely followed 
py Egypt with 254,557 bales, West Africa with 
233,356 bales, and India and Pakistan with 
205,678 bales. Other countries supplied the 
remainder. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


July was marked by further power restric- 
tions in Spain, concern over future sources 
of raw cotton, and wholesale and retail re- 
sistance to a rise in prices of finished goods. 
A number of mills were planning to expand 
output, however. Textile wholesalers and 
retailers of finished cloth raised most price 
levels following the decontrol of prices on 


July 1, 1949. As a result, consumer resist- 
ance stiffened further and sales were 
declining. 


Cotton imports in the first 7 months of 
1949 totaled 38,404 tons, of which the United 
States supplied 14,467 tons; Brazil, 13,626; 
Egypt, 4,960; India and Pakistan, 2,510; Iran, 
2,206; Uganda, 323; and Argentina, 312 tons. 


CONSUMPTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
BELGIUM 


During the year ended July 31, 1949, the 
Belgian mill consumption of raw cotton 
totaled 84,155 metric tons, of which 30,343 
tons came from the United States. The rate 
of Belgian cotton consumption and spinning 
activity has risen sharply in the past few 
months. Mills are operating at capacity, 
although production dropped temporarily in 
July because of the vacation period. 

Exports of cotton yarn and cotton goods 
have increased in recent months, and in July 
1949, 2,508 metric tons of yarn and 2,545 of 
fabrics were shipped to other countries. 
Cotton-yarn exports amounted to 2!, times 
the 1938 and 1948 levels; piece-goods ship- 
ments totaled about 50 percent more than 
the 1938 and 1948 monthly averages. Stocks 
of yarns and fabrics at mills have been drop- 
ping as a result of the large volume of 
exports, and at present are very small. 

Imports of raw cotton in the year ended 
July 31, 1949, totaled 74,385 metric tons com- 
pared with 91,923 in 1947-48. Despite the 
lowered total imports, receipts from the 
United States increased from 19,931 tons to 
33,179 tons, or from 21.7 to 44.6 percent of 
the total. Imports from the Congo declined 
from 21,690 to 19,723 tons, and takings from 
Brazil dropped sharply to only 1,890 tons. 
Receipts from India and Pakistan also 
decreased. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF COTTON PIECE 
Goops, DENMARK 


Danish output of cotton piece goods in 1949 
probably will reach about 30,000,000 meters, 
exceeding the prewar production by about 
6,000,000 meters, states the foreign trade 
press. Output in 1938 amounted to approx- 
imately 24,000,000 meters; only 21,000,000 
meters were produced in 1947 and 21,000,000 
in 1948. 

Imports are still below prewar levels; in 
1938, 43,000,000 meters were brought in, mak- 
ing a total supply of around 67,000,000 meters 
in 1938. 


YARN PRODUCTION AND PRICES, BRAZIL 


Spinning mills in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, produced 66,622 metric tons of cotton 
yarn in 1948 compared with 66,234 in 1947. 
Of these, in 1948 (with 1947 figures in 
parentheses), 24,027 (25,222) metric tons 
were of yarn counts from 10 through 15; 
15,423 (13,590) were counts 16 through 20; 
14,337 (17,240) were 21 through 30; 1,105 
(none in 1947) were number 36; and 8,827 
(13,085) were other counts. In 1943 there 
were 776 tons of yarns (included above) 
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60’s to 100’s produced in Sao Paulo, but it is 
said that in these high counts, imported 
yarn is preferred by consumers. 

Because of the decline in the export market 
for Sao Paulo’s cotton yarn and piece goods, 
a certain stagnation in the loca] market, a 
heavy accumulation of finished products, and 
other factors, there had been a tendency for 
cotton-yarn prices to decline in July and 
August. Number 8’s declined from 61 cents 
per pound on March 15 to 54 cents on August 
15; number 20’s from 78 cents to 67 cents; 
and number 30’s from 86 cents to 78 cents. 


PRODUCTION AND ForRFIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Average monthly production of Italian cot- 
ton yarn and piece goods in the first 6 months 
of 1949, and the monthly averages for all of 
1948, in parentheses, were as follows (in 
metric tons): Cotton yarn, 15,766 (13,277); 
rayon and mixture yarn. 2,368 (913); and 
cotton rayon mixture piece goods, 12,247 
(10,396). 

Total production of cotton yarn in the first 
half of 1949 amounted to 94,598 metric tons; 
of rayon and mixture yarns, 14,209 tons; and 
of cotton and rayon mixture piece-goods, 
73,481 tons. 

In June 1949, there was a general set-back 
in cotton-textile production, total yarn out- 
put being 17,570 tons compared with 19,351 
in May. The June output was the lowest 
since January when 17,067 tons were pro- 
duced. In all cases, however, monthly av- 
erage production in the first 6 months of 1949 
was higher than in the like period of 1948. 

Italian exports of cotton manufactures in 
the first 6 months of 1949 were considerably 
larger than shipments in the like period of 
1948—exports of cotton yarn amounted to 
19,768 metric tons, as compared with 14,408 
tons; piece goods, 10,240 as compared with 
4,496 tons; and thread, 871 as compared with 
772 tons. 

Imports of cotton in the 7-month period 
ended July 31, 1949, totaled 147,036 metric 
tons compared with 64,496 tons in the like 
period of 1948. Of these, the United States 
supplied 115,991 tons in the 1949 period and 
64,496 in the 1948 period. Ezypt was the next 
highest supplier, followed, in order of im- 
portance, by India-Pakistan, Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru, and others. 

Imports from India and Pakistan in the 
January-July period of 1949 decreased by 
more than half of the amount shipped in 
the comparable period of 1948. Argentina 
shipped no raw cotton in 1948 (January— 
July), but 657 tons in the 1949 period. 
Imports of Brazilian cotton decreased con- 
siderably—from 17,486 tons in the January— 
July period of 1948 to only 390 tons in the 
like period of 1949. Up to the end of July 
1949, cotton imports in Italy under the ECA 
program accounted for 71.18 percent of all 
such imports and for 90.23 percent of those 
coming from the United States. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


Some of Pakistan’s new cotton textile mills 
are expected to begin production during 1950, 
according to reports. A mill having 31,800 
spindles and 300 looms is nearing completion, 
and four other mills are under construction. 
Machinery already has been received and is 
expected to be installed before September 
1950. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. K. 


Yarn production in the United Kingdom 
in the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 488,640,- 
000 pounds, and included cotton, spun rayon, 
waste, and mixtures. This corresponds to an 
estimated annual output of 976,000,000 
pounds against the target of 1,040,000,000 
pounds. The industry is somewhat confi- 
dent that the target will be achieved, as 


it anticipates an increase in output per 
worker rather than a larger labor force. 

Cotton-cloth production in the first half of 
1949 totaled 1,013,040,000 linear yards—a 
rate which is close to the year’s target of 
2,050,000,000 yards. In the first 6 months of 
1949 the weaving mills produced 283,340,000 
linear yards of rayon and mixture cloths— 
the year’s target is 570,000,000 yards. 

Deliveries of machinery to spinning mills 
have increased in recent months, orders from 
the spinning industry for machinery being 
over 40 percent higher on March 31, 1949, 
than on the corresponding date in 1948. 

The Lancashire textile trade was consid- 
erably interested in the exhibit of 5,000 sam- 
ples of cotton and synthetic fiber fabrics held 
during July at Manchester, intended to por- 
tray the current taste in textiles in Europe, 
North America, South America, the Middle 
East, and the Far East. About 3,000 sam- 
ples were from the United States; the next 
largest group was from France. 

Imports of grey goods from Japan into the 
United Kingdom in the first 6 months of 
1949 amounted to 84,585,000 square yards, of 
a grand total of 164,820,000 yards. Germany 
supplied 29,006,000 yards of the total, and 
the United States, 17,413,000 yards. The 
Board of Trade announced early in July that 
import licenses for Japanese cloth would be 
suspended pending clarification of payment 
arrangements. 

Exports of cotton yarns rose from 25,700,- 
000 pounds in the first 6 months of 1948 to 
33,300,000 pounds in the second half of that 
year, and to 45,100,000 in the first 6 months 
of 1949. Exports of cotton woven piece goods 
rose from 337,500,000 square yards in the first 
half of 1948 to 423,900,000 in the second 
half of 1948 and to 476,300,000 square yards 
in the first 6 months of 1949. 

The Government’s target for exports of 
cotton piece goods in 1949 is 1,000,000,000 
linear yards, and shipments in the January-— 
June period, at 473,762,000 yards, were 94.7 
percent of one-half the target. This figure 
indicates that the target can be achieved. 
However, imports have been limited by many 
countries because of the shortage of foreign 
currency, price resistance in Canada, and 
overstocking in India. 

Indication that demand in export markets 
is increasingly for the simpler standard lines 
makes it necessary that the appropriate qual- 
ities of cotton be available to spinners at 
competitive prices. The short-term pros- 
pects of supplies of raw cotton are con- 
sidered good, in view of more satisfactory 
stocks in the United Kingdom and the higher 
rate of imports in recent months. 


PRODUCTION OF COTTON ENCOURAGED IN 
PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


A decree published in Lisbon, Portugal, on 
August 16, 1949, has been hailed by cotton 
producers in Mozambique and Angola as an 
important incentive for developing cotton 
output. This decree advocates abolition of 
all taxes, dues, license fees, or other state 
and municipal levies on cotton concession- 
aires, exporters, and independent growers. 

Cotton-export boards in Angola and Mo- 
zambique have been advised to encourage 
native farmers in the cultivation of cotton, 
and these boards have been given necessary 
powers to enforce the spirit of the decree. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN HUNGARY 


About 16,000 persons are engaged in rais- 
ing silk worms in Hungary. The Govern- 
ment is encouraging cultivation of silk 
worms by offering cash awards for increased 
production. Harvesting began on June 15 
and already 270,000 kilograms of cocoons 
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have been gathered. A crop of 300,000 kilo- 
grams has been estimated for the 1949 sea- 
son, which is sufficient to produce 400,000 
meters of silk fabrics. 

This yield has been so satisfactory that 
plans are being made to increase mulberry 
plantings in 250 small villages in Hungary. 


SITUATION IN IRAN’S SILK INDUSTRY 


Silk-cocoon production in Iran in the 
1949-50 crop year is estimated at 2,500 tons, 
an increase of 25 percent over the 1948-49 

- year. Of the 1949-50 output, the Govern- 
ment plans to purchase 68 percent, and 
private dealers will buy the remainder. 

The bulk of the better-grade cocoons are 
purchased from the Government by one 
plant which was reported to have produced 
400,000 square meters of silk fabric and 
15,000 pairs of women’s silk hosiery during 
the March 1948 to March 1949 year. A num- 
ber of smaller silk weaving and spinning 
plants make fabrics, tie materials, hosiery, 
handkerchiefs, silk carpets, and tapestries. 

In 1948-49, Iran exported 37.2 tons of raw 
silk, silk waste, and dry cocoons, all being 
grouped into one classification. The United 
States received only an insignificant portion 
of these exports, the United Kingdom 30 per- 
cent, and Italy 2.4 percent. 

A sluggish market, together with a large 
carry-over from the 1947-48 crop and a large 
crop of cocoons in 1948-49, has created a con- 
siderable surplus stock in Iran. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION CaPACITY, 
CANADA 


Two of Canada’s largest synthetic-fiber 
producers recently completed an expansion 
and building program that will practically 
assure a steady supply of domestically pro- 
duced yarns and fibers to Canadian users, 
states the foreign press. Consumption of 
synthetic staple fibers in Canada in 1948 
amounted to 12,563,000 pounds; 2,500,000 of 
rayon acetate staple; 9,863,000 of visccse 
staple; and 200,000 of nylon staple. Upon 
completion of the plant expansion, the pro- 
ductive capacity for synthetic staple fiber has 
been increased to 13,000,000 pounds annually 
Production capacity of synthetic filament 
yarns has increased to 30,000,000 pounds an- 
nually; rayon viscose to 14,000,000; rayon 
acetate to 13,000,000; and nylon to 3,000,000 
pounds. 

Thus, with a total production capacity of 
43,000,000 pounds of synthetic filament yarn 
and staple and an estimated consumption of 
25,000,000 pounds, Canada will have an export 
surplus of 18,000,000 pounds of synthetic 
fibers a year when the plants are operating 
on full schedule. 


EGYPTIAN PIECE-Goops MARKET 


The Egyptian rayon-weaving industry is 
stated to be overproducing. Large stocks of 
imported fabrics are on hand and the domes- 
tic production accumulating as a result of a 
much smaller demand than usual has re- 
sulted in a depressed market with prices 
dropping to new low levels. 

With no domestic outlet and no prospects 
in the foreign markets for Egyptian fabrics, 
except a very limited demand in the Sydan, 
the industry is agitating for the Government 
to limit the imports of high-styled rayon 
fabrics and to encourage the production of 
such fabrics in Egypt. 

Rayon fabrics imported in 1948 amounted 
to 1,760,963 pounds, an increase of 437,784 
pounds over 1947, but failed to maintain the 
record level of 2,464,528 pounds imported in 
1946. In 1946, the United States exported 
29,744 pounds of rayon fabrics to Egypt, 89,243 
pounds in 1947, and 97,827 pounds in 1948. 
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W ool and Products 


UrvuGuay’s SALEs To U. S. 


Sales of wool by Uruguay to the United 
States during the period October 1, 1948, 
to August 12, 1949, amounted to 38,000 bales 
(approximately 480 kilograms each). Prices 
for top grades continued to range from 15 
to 16 pesos per 10 kilograms, considerably 
lower than prices of 6 months earlier. Wool 
is the best source of dollar exchange in Uru- 
guay, and continued sales to the United 
States are expected to help ease the dollar 
shortage. 


DoMESTIC SALES AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
ITALY 


Domestic sales of raw wool in Italy declined 
toward the close of 1948 and in the early 
part of 1949 because of buyer resistance to 
high prices. Demand shifted to average- 
quality worsteds and carded wool, and buying 
of hand-knitting yarns increased. 

Stocks of raw wool, on a clean basis, on 
June 30, 1949, totaled 25,000 metric tons 
compared with 29,000 tons on January 1, 
1949, and 43,000 on January 1, 1948. 

During early 1949 imports of raw wool in- 
creased—in the first 6 months having 
amounted to 29,347 metric tons (clean basis) 
compared with 16,532 tons in the like period 
of 1948. 

Exports of wool yarns in the first half of 
1949 totaled 1,250 tons and of wool fabrics, 
3,076 tons, compared with 1,797 tons and 
2,324 tons, respectively, in the like period 
of 1948. Shipments of manufactured worsted 
items from the Prato area revived at the 
end of 1948. It was expected that rag imports 
from the United States would be increased 
in 1949. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South African wool production in the 1948 
49 fiscal year (July 1 to June 30) was es- 
timated at 213,000,000 pounds compared with 
202,916,318 pounds in 1947-48 fiscal year. A 
decrease is expected in the 1949-50 output 
because of the serious drought in the Eastern 
Cape Province in which a large number of 
South Africa’s sheep are located. 

Shipments of wool from South Africa in 
the 1948-49 season (July-June) totaled 
200,478,498 pounds greasy wool and 19,633,422 
pounds of scoured wool. The 1947-48 ex- 
ports amounted to 211,070,534 pounds of 
greasy wool and 20,014,469 pounds of scoured 
wool. 

The United Kingdom and France were the 
principal buyers in 1948-49, followed by 
Italy, Belgium, Germany, and the United 
States. Shipments to the United States were 
approximately half as much in the year 
1948-49 as in 1947-48, and this drop is caus- 
ing concern in South Africa where it is felt 
that lack of United States demand may have 
a serious effect on the 1949-50 wool prices. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


ABACA PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Abaca output in the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines during January-July 1949 amounted 
to 322,540 bales compared with 405,470 bales 
in the like period of 1948. Output in the first 
7 months of 1947 totaled 460,588 bales. July 
production was the lowest recorded in 1949, 
amounting to only 36,435 bales. This low 
output was probably due to ercessive rain- 
fall, the need to attend to other crops, and 
a change in prices. Production for all of 
1949, however, was still estimated at from 
575,000 to 600,000 bales in late August. 


AREA PLANTED TO HEMP, YUGOSLAVIA 


The area planted to hemp in the most im. 
portant growing region of Voivodina anq 
Serbia, Yugoslavia, was estimated at 80,000 
hectares for 1949. This area is expected to 
produce 720,000 metric quintals of hemp 
fiber, or more than double the 1947 figure 
of 341,600 metric quintals from 35,000 
hectares. 

In all of Yugoslavia, the total area planted 
to hemp in 1949 was estimated at 86,000 hec. 
tares, and the total area to be planted under 
the Five-Year Plan is expected to be 100,000 
hectares in 1951. 

Yugoslavia is now developing a mercerized 
thread, using hemp tow or a related byprod. 
uct as a raw material. This process was 
reported to have been initiated in 1946 and 
is based on the experience of other countries 
in manufacturing this thread. 


FIBER IMPORTS FOR PRODUCTION OF TEx- 
TILE BaGs, FRENCH MOROCCO 


French Morocco’s one factory which pro- 
duces new textile bags is located at Safi. 
Its annual production is expected to average 
2,000 tons of textile bags, mainly jute. 

At present, jute is being imported from 
India, hemp from Italy, Hungary, and Syria; 
and company Officials hope that eventually 
French Morocco will be able to supply its own 
hemp, flax, and ramie. The company al- 
ready has undertaken research for improy- 
ing the cultivation of ramie, hemp, and flax, 
and, if experiments are successful, this in- 
creased production will be used in the manu- 
facture of textile bags. 

In 1948, Morocco imported 1.167 tons of 
second-hand jute bags and 2,812 of new 
jute bags, compared with 1,129 tons and 
3,094 tons, respectively, in 1947 


ABACA-FIBER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PANAMA AND COSTA RICA 


Total production of spinnable abaca fiber 
on three plantations in Panama and Costa 
Rica in the second quarter of 1949 amounted 
to 3,082,800 pounds, and of tow, 175,750 
pounds, compared with 4,787,475 and 178,- 
890 pounds, respectively, in the second 
quarter of 1948. Output of spinnable fiber 
in the two countries was down by approxi- 
mately 65 percent in the second quarter of 
1949 as compared with the like period of 
1948. Output of spinnable fiber in Panama 
alone for the second quarter of 1949 amounted 
to 1,389,300 pounds, as compared with 1,617,- 
825 in the April-June period of 1948, a re- 
duction of only about 15 percent. 

Output of spinnable fiber in Costa Rica in 
the 1949 period totaled 1,€93,500 pounds— 
only 53 percent of the 1948 production of 
3,169,650 pounds. 

Exports of abaca and tow from Panama 
and Costa Rica totaled 3,997,400 pounds in 
the second quarter of 1949. Of these, 50,000 
pounds were tow. 


{pparel 


Wearing 
MEXICAN IMPORTS 


Mexican imports of wearing apparel and 
accessories in 1948 were valued at 13,299,347 
pesos, of which the United States furnished 
11,745,362, compared with imports of 21,040,- 
923 pesos in 1947, of which the United States 
supplied 18,506,841. Hat imports in the 2 
years were valued at 2,152,565 pesos and 
5,083,490 pesos, respectively, with the United 
States furnishing hats valued at 1,686,717 
pesos in 1948 and 4,510,036 in 1947. 

Imports of wearing apparel and acces- 
sories, broken down into separate groupings, 
are shown in the accompanying table for 1947 
and 1948. Among the principal sources of 
these items were the United States, the 
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United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, British Honduras, China, Guatemala, 
Portugal, and Argentina. 


Imports of Apparel and Accessories Into 
Vexrico, 1947 and 1948 


{In Mexican pesos} 


Item 1947 1948 
Shirts and drawers, cotton 1,506,478 | 1,858,779 
Shirts and drawers, silk and syn- 
thetic fibers 179, 552 98, 916 
Apparel: 
Woven, not specified 10, 689,902 | 4,914,178 
Knitted 3, 614, 866 | 1, 981, 264 
Cut out 249, 039 88, 371 
Leather. - 173, 249 185, 079 
Neckwear . : 1, 453, 381 956, 925 
Handkerchiefs 249, 838 37, 995 
Collars and cuffs, synthetic fibers 2, 209 23, 836 
Shaw]s, silk and synthetic fibers 561, 222 687, 402 
Mufflers, synthetic fibers 20) 265 
Corsets, girdles, and brassieres 1, 967,131 | 2, 238, 206 
Belts, garters, and suspenders, 
silk - 5, 795 
Belts, other 406, O56 188, O82 
Garters, other 8 510 94) 255 
Suspenders, other 99" 535 15, 604 
Caps and bonret 168, O81 102, 785 
Panama, including straw, hats 117, 973 60, 796 
Headwear, other 41,796,536 | 1, O88, 984 


Source: Ministry of National Economy 


PRODUCTION OF FABRIC GLOVES IN 
DENMARK 


Since the production of fabric gloves in 
Denmark was begun in April 1949, rapid prog- 
ress has been made in the development otf 
the industry. Output, it was estimated, 
would amount to 1,000 pairs per day (500 
machine-stitched and 500 hand-stitched) by 
the end of September 1949. These gloves 
are being manufactured from an English 
fabric woven from Egyptian cotton. The 
material is closely woven, has a velvety tex- 
ture, and the finish is the same on both 
sides. Denmark is now considered to be in 
a position to compete with the United King- 
dom in the production of gloves, princi- 
pally because of the lower labor costs in 
Denmark. The domestic price for Danish 
gloves is 5.50 crowns per pair 

At present, the Danish factory has orders 
from Finland, Norway, and Sweden. Sweden 
contemplates placing a standing order for 
1,000,000 pairs of white dress gloves per year, 
and Finland and Norway were reported to 
be interested in the same type 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


Four factories produce men's and _ boys’ 
wearing apparel in Newfoundland, Canada. 
A fifth produced underwear up until April 1, 
1949, when Newfoundland became a Province 
of Canada, but stopped production because 
the firm could not meet the competition of 
other Canadian firms 

Estimated production of men’s, youths’, 
and boys’ wearing apparel, woven and 
knitted, in Newfoundland in 1947 and 1948 
are shown in table 1. Consumption is al- 
most equal to production plus imports, as 
Newfoundland does not export wearing ap- 
parel, except for a small quantity of 
hand-made items. Production is inadequate 
to meet domestic demands, and before the 
confederation of Newfoundland and Canada, 
almost all wearing apparel had to be im- 
ported. Imports in 1947 and 1948 are shown 
in table 2, along with estimated consumption. 

Total imports of woven and knitted men’s, 
youths’, and boys’ apparel in 1948 was valued 
at $2,051,469 compared with $2,481,448 in 
1947. The largest share ($1,176,240 in 1948 
compared with $1,436,213 in 1947) came from 
Canada, followed by the United States with 
$750,106 in 1948 and $872,868 in 1947. The 
United Kingdom furnished the bulk of the 
remainder. 


October 10. 19 19 


Imports of all apparel (men’s, youths’, 
boys’, women’s, misses’, children’s, and in- 
fants’) in 1947 and 1948 are shown in 
table 3. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated Production of Men’s, 
Youth's, and Boys’ Wearing Apparel, 
Woven and Knitted, 1947 and 1948, New- 
foundland 





Item 1947 | 1948 
Men’s wear: 
Nonfleeced union suits dozen 697 | 1, 861 
Fleeced union suits do 1,356 520 
Undershirts and drawers do 2, 877 2,173 
Denim overalls do 5, 800 6, 325 
Denim dungarees ..do 260 | 200 
Work shirts do 2,125 | 1,697 
Wool and worsted suits.._ number 21,010 | 21,000 


Odd pants, cotton tweed and | 
drill, wool and worsted. number._| 35, 980 40, 830 


Windbreakers do 1, 850 2, 450 
Wool overcoats do 1, 200 &30 
Wool and worsted breeches do 6, 925 6, 975 
Cotton breeches do 500 500 
Tweed and wool sport coats do R35 840 
Boys’ and youths’ wear 
Undershirts and drawers. _ dozen 77 497 
Union suits do 1,150 1,123 
Denim overalls do 1,816 1, 998 
Denim dungarees do 90 100 
Wool and worsted suits... number 6, 950 6, 945 


Odd pants, wool, worsted 
and cotton tweed number 11,070 12, 625 


Wool windbreakers do 795 OS5 
Wool breeches do 2, 585 2, 595 
Men's and boys’ cloth caps dozen 1, 000 1, 000 


Sovrce: 5 clothing factories. 

TABLE 2.--Estimated Consumption and Im- 
ports of Men's, Youth's, and Boys’ Woven 
and Knitted Apparel in 1947 and 1948, 
Newfoundland 


Consumption Imports 
Item 


1947 1948 1947 1948 


Men's and boys’ 
Nightwear, not knit- 
ted dozen 1,558; 2,016) 1,163) 1,697 
Underwear, knitted 


dozen 32, 945; 30,675) 29, 742) 27,171 
Underwear, not knit- 
ted dozen 7,590) 5,874) 4,636) 3,204 
Sweaters, pullovers, 
cardigans dozen 5,325; 5,701! 5,325) 5,701 
Overalls and dunga- 
rees dozen 10, 737} 9,722) 33,250) 13, 194 
Shirts, not knitted 
dozen 32,186, 24.257) 30,061) 22, 5°O 
Hats and caps. __do 16,043 15,031) 15,043) 14,031 
Suits number 59,491) 48,275) 31,531! 20,330 
Short coats and wind 
breakers num ber 38.719) 30.097) 35, 229) 25, 822 
Overcoats do 13,434) 8,822) 12,234) 7,992 


Outer garments, not 
otherwise mentioned 
num ber 


s 


996 120, 376/124, 986 65,851 
Men's hosiery 
dozen pairs 56,192, 54,570) 56,192 54,570 
Men's garters, armbands, 
SUS] nder 5, ind br ices 
dozen 9,545 6,095) 9,545 6,095 


Soverct Newfoundland Customs Returns and 5 
clothing factories 


TabLe 3.—Imports of All Apparel, Includ- 
ing Men's, Youths’, Bous’ Women’s, 
Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’, 1947 
and 1948, Newfoundland 


Item 1947 1948 

Clothing, not otherwise provided 

for $303, 759 | 1 $275, 286 
Hosiery, not otherwise provided 

for 128, 143 107, 220 
Gloves and mitts 76, 654 74, 106 
Handkerchiefs 66, 282 45, 796 
Apparel, not otherwise provided 

for 577, 838 502, 408 


| Canadian currency. 


Source: The Newfoundland Customs Returns. 


United States participation in trade with 
Newfoundland is expected to decline with 
the application of the Canadian Emergency 
Exchange Conservation Act which went into 
effect on April 1, 1949, despite the fact that 
United States wearing apparel is popular in 
Newfoundland. Because of the climate of 
Newfoundland, medium- and heavy-weight 
clothing is worn during most of the year. 


Tobaeco and 


Related Products 


PROJECT TO EXPAND AUSTRALIA’S INDUSTRY 


At the annual conference between the 
premiers of the six States of Australia and 
the Prime Minister held in Canberra, in 
mid-August 1949, the premiers decided to 
join the Commonwealth in setting up a 
committee to investigate means of expand- 
ing the tobacco industry in Australia. The 
question has come to the fore as the result 
of the increased dollar restrictions. The 
committee will consist of representatives of 
the State and the Commonwealth govern- 
ments, growers, and manufacturers and will 
be assisted by representatives of the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


EGYPTIAN CIGARETTE INDUSTRY REQUESTS 
CUSTOMS PROTECTION 


Increased pressure is being brought to bear 
on the Egyptian Government by cigarette 
manufacturers in Egypt to raise the customs 
duties assessed on imported cigarettes which 
are subject to a specific duty of $4.51 per 
pound and an ad valorem duty of 17 percent 
as compared with $3.57 and 10 percent for 
imported leaf tobacco. Egyptian cigarette 
manufacturers state that the difference in 
the rates of duties is too small to effect full 
protection from foreign competition. 

At the same time the Egyptian manufac- 
turers are appealing to the Government to 
ease the exchange-control restrictions as re- 
gards importation of leaf tobacco from the 
United States, claiming that cigarettes made 
in the United Kingdom in which United 
States tobacco is used are finding a good 
market in Egypt at a time when the Egyp- 
tian industry, because of the dollar shortage, 
cannot import from the United States the 
necessary Virginia leaf to make the desired 
blends. 

The Egyptian Government is stated to be 
studying the demands of the Egyptian 
cigarette industry, but no decision has been 
reached. 


AREA To BE ALLOCATED FOR FLUE-CURED- 
TOBACCO PRODUCTION, NYASALAND 


South African press reports indicate that 
an area of about 140 square miles in the 
Kasungu district of Nyasaland is being sur- 
veyed into 2,000-acre farms for the produc- 
tion of flue-cured tobacco. Producers will 
be able to rent the land for $0.10 per acre 
during the first 2 years, $0.20 per acre during 
the next 3 years, and $0.40 per acre there- 
after. 

The land is expected to be allocated to in- 
dividuals or syndicates in Nyasaland which 
shall be given preference. Opportunities 
also will be given to producers from other 
countries, including South Africa, to rent 
land on this favorable basis. 

Tobacco is already being grown in the area, 
and it is reported that adequate water sup- 
plies are available. 

The Nyasaland Department of Agricul- 
ture’s monthly report on agricultural condi- 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


The New Zealand Economy in War and Recon- 
struction. J. W. Williams. 1948. 102 pp. Price 
$1.75. International Secretariat, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


This study was issued in cooperation with 
the New Zealand Institute of International 
Affairs. The author is Lecturer in Economics 
at Otago University College, New Zealand. 

Some of the pertinent statements from the 
discussion follow: 

“New Zealand is a small and remote but 
wealthy country. It is a little larger than 
the United Kingdom but has a population of 
less than 2,000,000. Air travel has in recent 
times brought New Zealand much closer to 
the rest of the world, but markets and 
sources of supply still are a long way off, in 
both distance and time. New Zealand is not 
wealthy in the sense that it has extensive 
mineral resources, well-developed industries, 
or a great accumulation of capital. It is 
wealthy in the sense that the standard of 
living of its people is high, and the popula- 
tion is healthy, vigorous, and intelligent.” 

“Out of a total area of 66,000,000 acres, 
43,000,000 are occupied by farms. . . . Farm- 
ing is more highly mechanized in New Zea- 
land than farming of the same kind is in 
other countries - New Zealand's soil is 
not exceptionally fertile, and artificial ma- 
nures are required in large quantities.” 

“Farming in New Zealand is a business 
rather than a way of life, a science rather 
than an art. This is so despite the fact that 
nearly all farms are owned by their occupiers 
who, in nearly every case, are actively en- 
gaged in farm work. Over one-half employ 
no outside labor, few more than one or two 
assistants. The farmer is a specialist and is 
usually engaged in only one branch of farm- 
ing. He has little direct concern with mar- 
keting after he has sent his cream or milk to 
the factory, his wool to the ‘stock and station 
agent’, or his sheep and cattle to the freezing 
works.” 

“Though New Zealand is primarily a pas- 
toral country, the contribution of factory 
production to the national income is by no 
means negligible.” 

“Industrial expansion in New Zealand is 
limited by lack of substantial deposits of 
mineral or other raw materials which might 
form the basis of large-scale manufacturing 
industries. Reserves of coal are small com- 
pared with those of other countries. There 
is enough for the normal fuel needs of indus- 
try which is more dependent on electfical 
than steam power. Large potential resources 
of hydroelectric power are available, and 
practically all electric power used at present 
is generated by this means. ... There is 
a deposit of rather low-grade iron ore and 
about the same quantity of metallic iron in 
deposits and iron sands. The estimated 
total quantity is, however, quite small, being 
about 8,000,000 tons. ... There are small 
deposits of most other metallic ores; the most 
important are gold, silver, tungsten, copper, 
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Manganese, and mercury. True china clay 
is not present in paying quantities, but sub- 
stitutes exist and there is a small pottery 
industry producing heavy ware and rather 
rough household ware. Good glass sand is 
available. Despite extensive investigations, 
no paying deposits of petroleum have been 
found. Another important deficiency is that 
of salt.” 

“Export trade is almost solely in agricul- 
tural products.” 

“The principal imports are clothing, tex- 
tiles, metals, machinery, sugar, tea, alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco, paper, oils, motor vehicles, 
chemicals, drugs, manures, and timber. 
New Zealand is not dependent like Britain, on 
imports for the necessities of life. She could, 
from her own resources plus a few miilion 
pounds worth of imports, provide her popu- 
lation with a standard of living appreciably 
higher than that of the greater part of the 
world.” 

“The most important problem in New Zea- 
land at the present time is that of produc- 
tion. The flow of consumer goods and the 
stock of capital equipment needed to produce 
them must be increased.” 


Western Union: A Study of the Trend toward 
European Unity. Andrew and Frances Boyd. 
1949. 183 pp. Price $3.00. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington &, D. C. 


This study, prepared under the auspices of 
the United Nations Association of Great 
Britain, presents a summary of the basic in- 
formation concerning the trend toward 
European unity. 

Chapter I discusses the overall situation in 
Europe with particular attention to the eco- 
nomic disaster brought about by World War 
II. Chapter II recounts the history of pro- 
posals and efforts made in an effort to achieve 
unity. Chapter III describes recent steps to- 
ward unity—the European Recovery Program, 
the Benelux union, the steps toward eco- 
nomic cooperation taken by the Scandinavian 
countries, the efforts made by France for 
economic unity with her neighbors, the 
proposed Customs Union for all ERP coun- 
tries—and evaluates the work of the United 
Nations as it influences European unity. 
Chapter IV looks into the future at the possi- 
bility of a federated Europe, a United States 
of Europe, and other proposals. An appen- 
dix includes the texts of pertinent treaties, 
agreements, and similar documents. 


South African-American Survey, 1949. Edited 
by Henry M. Moolman, Director, Union of South 
Africa Government Information Office. 188 pp. 
A small number are available on request from 
Union of South Africa Government Information 
Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y., or 
from the South African Embassy, Washington, 
ac. 


This is the third annual issue of “A publi- 
cation devoted to the promotion of cultural 
and trade relationships between the Union 


of South Africa and the United States of 
America, and of international understand. 
ing.” 

It is a distinctively attractive publication, 
beautifully illustrated. It treats the Union's 
general economic conditions and prospects; 
describes its wool and fishing industries anq 
its communications; traces the development 
of its heavy industry; explains the role of 
gold in its future development and the 
romance of its diamond industry; and sum. 
marizes its trade with the United States anq 
the value of United States investment in 
South Africa. 

Contributors include public officials and 
industrialists from both the Union and the 
United States. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce is represented with three articles, 
one by the Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, which points out America’s 
need for increased imports, and two by the 
Secretary. In one article, Secretary Sawyer 
discusses the challenge of the world trade 
problem; in the other he advocates more for- 
eign travel by United States citizens as a 
means of creating exchange. The publica- 
tion strengthens Secretary Sawyer's appeal 
by presenting dozens of illustrations show. 
ing tourist attractions in the Union of South 
Africa 

Those who are interested in far-away 
places as sources for increased foreign trade 
or as possibilities for foreign travel will be 
rewarded in examining the South African- 
American Survey for 1949 


Conflicting Patterns of Thought. Karl Pribram, 
1949. 176 pp. Price $3.25. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C. 


The author of this book is a long-time stu- 
dent of economic and social problems. He 
has had wide experience both at home and 
abroad. His theme is expressed in the 
Preface as follows: 

“Since social philosophies have supplied 
the principles for model political, social, and 
economic doctrines, scholars should place 
far more emphasis than heretofore upon dif- 
ferences in methods of reasoning, and view 
conflicting doctrines in terms of such differ- 
ences. This suggestion applies to the science 
of government, public administration, juris- 
prudence, economics, sociology, history, and 
ethics.” 

The author also summarizes the purpose of 
his discussion in the following words 

“This study is not a political treatise in the 
commonly accepted sense of that term. 
However, its purposes include the task of 
defining modern conflicting patterns of 
thought and of analyzing, in terms of that 
struggle, some of the leading international 
problems which face the Western democra- 
cies. An attempt is made to facilitate un- 
derstanding of these problems by interpret- 
ing them in the light of a process extending 
over many centuries and culminating in a 
division of the world into two hostile camps 
at the end of the Second World War. It is 
hoped that the chapters dealing with these 
problems will in some degree contribute to 
the understanding of our present world sit- 
uation.” 

One chapter of the book, titled Patterns of 
International Trade, discusses the multilat- 
eral pattern, the organismic pattern, the 
bilateral pattern, and monopolistic versus 
multilateral trading. 

Dr. Pribram admits that he raises more 
questions than he answers but hopes that his 
approach will stimulate discussion and 
further exploration. 





The number of horses is steadily decreasing 
in Sweden. A recent count gave the total as 
497,260. In 1945 there were more than 600,000 
horses in the country. 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Sweden’s Electric-Power 
Production Shows Increase 


Sweden's electric-power production for the 
first 6 months of 1949 was 7,931,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours as compared with 6,833,000,000 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Out- 
put during the same period of 1947 was 7,- 
198,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The relatively 
smaller production in 1948 is traceable to the 
after-effects of the severe drought that lim- 
ited the country’s water supply in late 1947, 
and to the rationing of power in 1948. 

Consumption of electric energy by indus- 
trial users was 3,588,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
in the period January through May 1949, 
against 3,044,000,000 kilowatt-hours for the 
corresponding period of 1948. 


Toronto Begins Construction 
Of Super Rapid Transit Subway 


The construction of a $50,000,000 munici- 
pally owned rapid subway transit system 
was begun in Toronto, Canada, on September 
8, according to a report from the American 
Consulate General in that city. The ultimate 
capacity of the system will be 40,000 passen- 
gers per hour in each direction. Trains will 
operate at rush-hour speeds, including stops, 
of 18 miles per hour northbound and 20 
m. p. h, southbound, with speeds of 20 or 
more m. p. h. in off-peak periods. The new 
10-feet-wide cars will be intercommunicat- 
ing, allowing equalization of load. The sub- 
way is expected to be completed in about 4 
years. 


Brazil's Import Restrictions 
Cut Into Shipping Activities 


The restrictions imposed by the import 
licensing system of Brazil, which has been 
in effect since last year, have caused a sub- 
stantial reduction in water-borne imports 
during the first 6 months of 1949, according 
to the American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
Passenger traffic, on the other hand, re- 
mained very active during this period, and 
most ships arrived and departed with full 
lists of passengers, a great many of whom 
were tourists. The Shepard Steamship Co 
closed its offices in Brazil, having ceased op- 
eration of its four freighters to the east coast 
of South America during the period, and 
several ships operated by European lines 
were transferred to the North Atlantic run. 


Pakistan Government 

> ry 
Announces Plan To 
Nationalize Air Lines 
The central Government of Pakistan re- 
cently announced the establishment of a 


National Airways Corporation and the deci- 
sion to terminate as soon as possible the 


October 10, 1949 


operations of the two private air lines, Pak 
Air and Orient Airways, presently operating. 
According to the American Embassy in Kar- 
achi, these companies will sell their equip- 
ment to the new national air lines, and no 
private airlines will be allowed to operate 
in the country. The central Government will 
own 51 percent of the shares of the new 
corporation. It is believed that many 
months will elapse before the nationalization 
plan will become completely effective. 


Dunkirk Regains Prewar 
Position Among French Ports 


Increased shipping activity at the port of 
Dunkirk, France, has restored that port to its 
prewar position of fourth among French 
ports in volume of cargo handled, coming 
after Marseille, Le Havre, and Rouen. During 
the first 6 months of 1949 some 2,000,000 tons 
of cargo were handled at Dunkirk. If this 
rate continues throughout 1949, traffic this 
year will about equal the cargo tonnage of 
4,200,000 tons of goods handled in 1938. The 





Congestion of Hong Kong 
Warehouses Necessitates 
Temporary Restrictions on 
Certain Shipments 


The American Consulate General 
in Hong Kong advises that, in view 
of the present congestion of the 
Hong Kong warehouses, the Marine 
Department of the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment has imposed certain tem- 
porary restrictions relating to the 
shipment to the colony of the fol- 
lowing commodities: Paper, bales 
of raw cotton, wool tops, sulfate 
of ammonia. 

Shipment of these goods should 
not be accepted by shipping com- 
panies unless approved by the 
Hong Kong Chamber of Com- 
merce. The restrictions are that 
the shipment be for local consump- 
tion or for transshipment within 
a period of 7 days. 

There has been no legal action, 
however, to restrict the import of 
these commodities. The Marine 
Department of the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment states that a further com- 
munication advising that the situa- 
tion has relaxed will be sent at the 
earliest possible moment. 
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oil refinery existing at Dunkirk in 1938 was 
destroyed during the war, and current im- 
sorts of petroleum are small. When the new 
oil refinery of the Société Générale des 
Huiles de Pétrole, now under construction, 
begins operations in 1950, imports of petro- 
leum and tonnage of cargo handled will 
increase substantially. 

Imports from the United States account 
for part of the increased port activity, 
amounting to 38 percent of all incoming 
cargo during the first 6 months of 1949. 
During this same period, exports to the 
United States were negligible. 

In July 1949, Basin No. 4 of the port was 
opened to traffic after reconstruction—mak- 
ing available an additional and badly needed 
3,000 feet of dock space to cargo vessels draw - 
ing up to 27 feet of water. 


British Wireless Telegraphy 
Act, 1949, Becomes Law 


The American Embasy in London reports 
that the Wireless Telegraphy Act of 1949 has 
passed the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords and that Royal Assent has been 
given. 

A copy of the Act may be reviewed in the 
Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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tions for the month ended March 31, 1948, 
indicated that flue-cured-tobacco experi- 
ments were in progress in the Kasungu dis- 
trict. Evidently, the Nyasaland government 
has been sufficiently satisfied with the ex- 
perimental results obtained to open up this 
area for flue-cured production. The Ka- 
sungu district is in the central part of the 
colony and has an area of 3,330 square miles. 


MANUFACTURE OF ORIENTAL-TYPE 
CIGARETTES, HAMBURG, GERMANY 


A tobacco manufacturer in Hamburg, 
Germany, is about to introduce into the 
market the first postwar Oriental-type ciga- 
rette. The cigarette will be offered in packs 
of 6 and 12 at the equivalent of $0.225 and 
$0.45, respectively, the same price per ciga- 
rette as the better German-made United 
States type of cigarette ($0.75 U. S. currency, 
as of mid-August for a pack of 20) but more 
expensive than the popular grade United 
States type ($0.60 for 20). The packs of 6 
and 12 are the result of a recent survey which 
revealed that the majority of German con- 
sumers purchase cigarettes in quantities of 
less than 10, and that few consumers pur- 
chase packs of 20. 


4l 





Commercial Relations 

Between INDIA and 

the United States 
(Continued from p. 3) 


The economies of all nations are 
closely knit together. Americans are as 
yet only beginning to realize the ramifi- 
cations of this fact. Among them is the 
fact that India and the United States 
ere no longer half-way around the world 
from each other. In actuality, we are 
neighbors exchanging goods and services 
and vitally affected by each other’s eco- 
romic health and prosperity. 


Trade of the Unite d States With India and 
Depende neies, 1901-48! 


General imports from 
India 


Exports to India, includ- 
ing reexports 


Value, in 
thousands 
of dollars 


Value, in 
thousands 
of dollars 


Year Year 


1, 807 1902 1, $32 
4, 457 1903 
5, 814 194 
5. 764 1905 
6, 525 1906 
& 218 1907 
0, 396 1908 
1909 





1912 

1913 ) 

1914 63, O84 

1915 a 3209 

1916 86 657 

1917 101, 057 

1018 120, HSS 

1919 140, OS1 

1920 176, O74 

1921 78, 189 

0, 737 1922 91, 152 

0), 250 1923 127, 978 

34, 901 1924 103, 277 

38, 2S2 192. 144, 503 

50, O1: 192% 150, 930 

63, 297 1927 131, 00 

52, 694 1928 148, 932 

359 1929 149, 332 

45, 195 1930 104, 148 

6, HYS 1931 5R 521 

4.915 1932 33, 204 

19, S58 1933 43, 759 

27, 442 1934 55, C82 

31, 424 1935 61. 981 

26, SOT 1926 70, 340 

43, 747 1937 95, 942 

3, 441 1938 &. 354 

if 42,811 1939 66. 401 

1940 6S, 425 19046 102, 204 

1941 1941 131, 510 
Cash 89, 800 
Total 8, 162 

1942 1942 105, 137 
Cast 90, 521 
Total S77, 7 

1943 1943 125, 837 
Cast 29 449 
Total 2 43. 865 

1944 1944 144, 926 
Cash 49, OS 
Total 777, 279 

1945: 1945 3 173, 128 
Cc ish 68, 496 
Total 478, 656 

1946: 1946 237, 694 
Cash 170, 794 
Total 2 181, 065 

1947: 1947 253, 763 


401, 06S 
401 
268, 337 


1948 


al 295, 


1 Includes Burma 1901-37, inclusive, and Straits Settle 
ments and other British East Indies, 1901-03, inclusive, 
and excludes Pakistan, 1948. 

2 Includes cash-purchase, lend-lease, and smal] amounts 
of other aid and relief. 

2 Includes reciprocal-aid commodities shipped to the 
United States follows 1944, $33,938,000; 1945, 
$26,656,000. 


as 


Nore: Prepared in Special Programs Branch, Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade. 
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Cur 
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Free 
Peru Sol Official 
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Fre 
Salvador ( 1 
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irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for tt 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, iccording t 
importance to the Argentine economs Nontrade remit- 


tances from Argentina are effected at the free-market 
rate 


Bolivia 


Imports into 







trolled rate or at the differentia l¢ 
cree of October 20, 1947), according ce to 
the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 lollar 


is levied on sales of exchange 


under decree of April 19, 1948 nontrad 
tances are effected at the differer tial rate The 
market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil 
the free-market rate, the ilrateandt 
market rate having been abolished respect 
92. 1946, and February 28, 1946 Law No 
ber 27, 1947, nt, effective Jan 
uary 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, Making the effec 
tive rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the eg 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) ! ite, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate ( 
ished Feb. 23, 1948) depending 1¢ importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontt Tet 
transactions are effected at those rates The market 
rate is used for nontrade remittance 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the olli- 
cial rate maintained by that institution. Most imports 
are paid for at these r ites, subject to taxes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are mm ide 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging trom 10 to 30 


imports 
curb 


ow made 
offici e special free- 
ly on July 


established a tax of 5 perce 


upon t 


iret 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
~ Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Feder i] Reserve Board 


Average rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
1947 1948 August 1949) Sept. 27, 
(annual (annual) | (monthly) | 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2103 $2. 2317 
Belgium Frane 0228 ()228 0228 - 0201 
10219 19201 
Canada Dollar 
Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 1.0000 . 9091 
Free 9200 . 9169 9525 . 9012 
Ceylon Rupee O12 (2) 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 0201 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Kron . 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 1450 
France (metropolitan Frane 0084 
Official 3.0048 . 0047 (?) 
“ree . 0032 . 00630 . 6029 
India Rupee SOlt 4 3017 on? . 2082 
Netherlands Guilder. 3776 3767 . 3761 2630 
New Zealand Pound 3, 2229 3. 48 3. 9890 2. 7731 
Norway Krone 20 16 2016 . 2016 . 1402 
Philippin Republic Peso 4974 . 4974 
Portugal Escudo 0403 . 0402 0402 . 0350 
South Africa Pound 4.074 4.0075 4.0075 2. 7838 
Spain Peseta .0913 6. Q913 : 
Straits 8 ttlernents Dollar . 4687 . 0261 
Sweden Krona 2783 2782 . 2782 1933 
Switzerland Franc 2336 2336 2336 . 2305 
United Kingdon Pound 4, (286) 41.0313 4.0289 2. 8009 
Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’”? Account rate; quotation available beginning Mar. 22, 1949 
2 Temporarily omitted 
Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
«Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948 
5On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 
British pound 
6 Based on quotations through Dee, 17 
Note. Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements ay iilable beginning Jan. 24, 1949. 





Trend of Tobacco 
Exports Higher: ECA’s 
Influence Is Potent 


Continued from p. 7) 


according to preliminary figures almost 
two-fifths of all the tobacco exported 
from the United States during the 15 
months ended June 30, 1949, was paid for 
by ECA and that that agency paid for 
almost two-thirds of the tobacco ex- 
ported to the nine countries to which it 
made grants for the purchase of tobacco. 
ECA has not paid for manufactured to- 
bacco products. As indicated in the foot- 
notes, ECA eventually may pay for a 
somewhat larger proportion (arger than 
here indicated) of the unmanufactured 
tobacco exported, because vouchers may 
still be submitted to it for tobacco ex- 
ported prior to June 30, 1949. 

According to these preliminary figures, 
which are subject to the qualifications 
noted in the footnotes to table 3, ECA 
paid for at least three-fourths of the 
unmanufactured tobacco exported to 
Austria, Belgium, France and its depend- 
ent oversea territories, and Norway. 
ECA paid for more than half of that 
shipped to the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Denmark and for 40 percent of 
the tobacco shipped to Italy. As of the 
first of August, ECA had paid for 54 per- 
cent of the unmanufactured tobacco 
exported from the United States to all 
countries which participated in its pro- 
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gram, including countries that were not 
reimbursed for tobacco. 

Between June 30 and September 15, 
1949, ECA announced procurement au- 
thorizations of about $97,000,000 for 
some 186,000,000 pounds of United States 
tobacco. That brought the total an- 
nounced authorization for United States 
tobacco to about $234,000,000, repre- 
senting some 492,000,000 pounds. By 
announcing a large volume of authoriza- 
tions early in the fiscal year, ECA gives 
participating countries the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity to purchase the kind 
and quality of leaf best suited to their 
purposes either on the auction floors or 
otherwise, and to have it processed ac- 
cording to their requirements. Thus the 
size of the authorizations announced 
since June 30 does not necessarily indi- 
cate that ECA will increase the rate 
of authorizations for the purchase of 
tobacco out of the current crop. 

Because of the great demand for 
United States tobacco in participating 
countries, additional authorizations prob- 
ably will be made from time to time 
throughout much of the life of the pro- 
gram, which is scheduled to last until 
June 30, 1952. ECA thus will continue 
to be an important factor in the tobacco 
market for some time. The tobacco in- 
dustry, because of the relative impor- 
tance of its exports, has a large stake in 
the success of current and future efforts 
to solve the dollar shortage which is 
plaguing so many countries. 





(Ccntinued from p. 11) 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—New Zealand. 

Business Firms—tTrieste. 

Canneries—Finland. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Ecuador. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Spain. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Dominican Republic. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—New Zealand. 

Dental Supply Houses—New Zealand. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Syria. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Austria. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Union of South Africa. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Italy. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras. 

Hotels—Spain. 

Ink Manufacturers—Chile. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Ceylon. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Honduras. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, Im- 
porters, and Exporters—Chile. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Cuba. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Brazil. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Jamaica. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Greece. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Colombia. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Honduras. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Luxembourg. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Guatemala. 

Opticians, Optometrists, and Oculists— 
Dominican Republic. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Algeria. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Bermuda. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers- 
Honduras. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers—Algeria. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—- 
Lebanon. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Netherlands. 

Petroleum Industry—Cuba. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Iraq. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Ceylon. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Egypt. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Algeria. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Portugal. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Honduras. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Panama. 

Raw-Wool Exporters—Argentina. 
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Sawmills—Belgium. 

Schools and Colleges—Ecuador. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Sugar Mills—Italy. 

Tea and Cocoa Growers, Packers, and Ex- 
porters—Ceylon. 

Textile Industry—lIsrael. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Barbados. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Travel Agencies—Pakistan. 

Undertakers’-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canada. 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Italy. 

The following lists have been compiled from 
information received fro m various official 
and unofficial sources: 

Chemical Manufacturers—Japan. 

Musical Instrument and Supply Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Western Germany. 





Netherlands’ New Attack 
on the Dollar Problem 


(Continued from p. 5) 


director of the Philips concern, has been 
named to this post. 


Advisory Committees 


TO ASSIST the Director of Export Pro- 
motion in his task, two committees have 
been established—one consisting of rep- 
resentatives of trade and industry, and 
one of the heads of all Government agen- 
cies that are concerned with questions of 
exports. These committees are to advise 
the Director of Export Promotion on all 
pertinent questions. 


“Trade Commissioners” 


THE NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT 
will appoint four so-called “Trade Com- 
missioners” in the United States outside 
of New York. One commissioner will 
have his headquarters at Chicago, an- 
other will be stationed at Los Angeles, 
and a third post is to be established at 
Houston, Dallas, or New Orleans. No 
decision has been made yet as to the 
location of the fourth commissioner. 

The officials will be supervised by a 
“Chief Trade Commissioner’ in New 
York. The post has gone to L. Smilde, 
who up to the present was Director of 
Trade Promotion at the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in New York. He 
will coordinate the work of the trade 
commissioners with that of the Nether- 
lands Consulates and the Netherlands 
Chambers of Commerce in the United 
States. 


Market Research 


IF NETHERLANDS INDUSTRY shows 
sufficient interest in exports of a given 
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Foreign Service Officers 
JOHN WINSOR IVES 


John Winsor Ives, First Secretary and 
Consul at Rome, is a native of Elizabeth, Illi- 
nois. He was graduated from Randolph- 
Macon Academy, attended Illinois Wesleyan 
University in 1921 
22 and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 
1923-24. 

He joined the 
Foreign Commerce 
Service in 1925 and 
was Vice Consul at 
Mazatlan for 3 
years A year’s 
duty as Commer- 
cial Agent in the 
Chicago office of 
the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic 
Commerce was fol- 
lowed by service 
as Assistant Trade 

Ives Commissioner at 
Bogota and Rio de 
Janeiro and as Trade Commissioner at Rio 

When the Foreign Service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was merged into the For- 
eign Service of the United States in July 
1939, Mr. Ives was commissioned a Foreign 
Service Officer. Subsequently he was sta- 
tioned at Lisbon for 8 years, first as Consul 
and later as Commercial Attaché, and then 
was Commercial Attaché at Guatemala until 
assigned to his present post in April of 1948 








commodity, trips may be organized with 
the assistance of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment to explore the American mar- 
ket. In addition, market analyses will 
be made by American research firms for 
products promising export possibilities in 
the American market. Netherlands firms 
that make use of this research work are 
expected to cover part of the expenditure. 


Showrooms and Exhibitions 


NETHERLANDS FIRMS planning to 
exhibit and advertise their goods in the 
United States will be assisted in their 
endeavors by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. Typical “Dutch” restaurants are 
planned in several cities in the United 
States, and it is also intended to exhibit 
in these places Netherlands export ar- 
ticles. Furthermore, the participation of 
Netherlands firms in international exhi- 
bitions—in particular in such exhibitions 
as may be held in the United States— 
will be energetically promoted. 


Travel to the Netherlands 


CLOSELY CONNECTED with the plans 
for expansion of visible exports are proj- 
ects to increase the travel of American 
tourists to the Netherlands. The existing 
hotel facilities in the Netherlands will be 
expanded, and new hotels will be con- 
structed and furnished in accordance 
with preferences of the American public. 

The additional stimulus deriving from 
devaluation is that a greater general 
incentive to sell in the United States has 
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tions standing at 2.93-2.97 by the Close of 
the day. On the same day, the Bank cf the 
Republic notified all local banks that no 
controlled or uncontrolled rates would be 
quoted that day, and instructed them not to 
engage in any export or import exchange 
transactions. 

A number of import transactions were ef- 
fected by the use of “compensated exchange,” 
resulting from the export to the dollar area 
of edible oils, the dollars for which were sold 
to importers at 4.06 to 4.30 pesos per dollar, 
This exchange has been used for the impor- 
tation of raw materials, machinery, textiles, 
automobiles, and electrical articles, but some 
importers have refrained from using such 
exchange to avoid setting a precedent for 
such a high import rate for these articles, 

In the securities market Government 
bonds tended to be firm during the period 
August 15 to September 15, 1949, with slight 
increases being noted in the majority of 
cases. Such quotations had been showing 
irregular slight decreases during the last 12 
months. Quotations for local shares showed 
irregular fluctuations, with losses overshad- 
OWlng galns in most important cases 

In the field of foreign trade, the very 
satisfactory movement of wool during the 
past several weeks has further improved the 
favorable trade balance which totaled more 
than $8,000,000 as of July 31 Several new 
import quotas were opened during the pe- 
riod August 15 to September 15, including 
one of $2,500,000 for raw materials and first- 
category goods from the United States. The 
recently concluded Payments Agreement with 
Sweden was Officially made effective on Sep- 
tember 7. Prior to the ratification of this 
agreement, a new quota of 1,000,000 pounds 
sterling had been opened for general mer- 
chandise of Swedish origin. The Govern- 
ment has decreed that import permits are to 
be made on an individual quota basis, which 
will mean a more strict application of the 
present law and a more equitable distribu- 
tion of permits, giving new and small firms 
a larger share relative to that apportioned to 
large and long-established businesses. 

During the past few weeKs a number of 
wage increases were granted to various small 
segments of workers, and a general salary 
increase was granted to the armed forces. 
The Executive Power, however, instructed the 
Price Control Board and the Ministry of In- 
dustries to increase efforts to coordinate 
wage increases with price controls. This 
may signify an early halt to frequent wage 
raises. 





been created, inasmuch as United States 
prices received for Netherlands exports, 
in terms of guilders, may now be up to 
43 percent higher than they were before 
devaluation. The percentage naturally 
will vary from product to product and is 
subject to change to the extent that in- 
ternal costs in the Netherlands might 
increase or that specific market condi- 
tions in the United States may cause 
Dutch exporters to mark down their 
dollar prices. On the whole, however, 
the advantage which soft-currency mar- 
kets have offered in the form of higher 
guilder prices is likely to diminish during 
the coming months. 
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